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THE MYSTERY OF THE BLUE BIRDS = 


A Coming Tennis Champion 



Little Betty Nuthall, who, although only eleven years old, won the final ol the Second-Class 
Ladies’ Handicap at Roehampton, giving points to her opponent, who was nearly twice as 
big as herself. It is confidently anticipated that Betty will be a future English champion 


INVISIBLE CONTROL 
OF AN AEROPLANE 

MARCH OF WIRELESS 

Final Mastery of the Air Being 
Accomplished 

THE FELTHAM EXPERIMENTS 

Bya Scientific Expert 

. The fairy story of the magic carpet 
has been overshadowed by the recent 
news of the wireless triumph 9b the 
^British Air Force. - \ 

The modern magician has made an 
aeroplane fly through the skies by the 
touch of a wand—by the tap of a simple 
Morse key. The aeroplane, with no 
human being to pilot.it, can be sent up 
into the clouds, made to go hither and 
thither, and brought down to earth at 
any desired spot by wireless signals sent 
from a land station. 

These' remarkable aircraft, controlled 
by . wireless,. have been made to go 
through all the. evolutions usually per¬ 
formed by skilled pilots, and the final 
mastery of the air has been accomplished 
by man with the aid of this very 
wonderful force. 

Years of Experiment' 

The guiding of an aeroplane by wire¬ 
less is not a sudden discovery: It is an 
invention which has been slowly brought 
to perfection as the result of many 
years of laborious work; ” 

Even during the war the British Air 
Force was experimenting secretly with 
this idea at a flying ground near. the 
little village of Feltham, Middlesex. We 
have, on more than one occasion, told 
in the C.N. of wonderful things of this 
kind- that are being done in America 
and in France. , " . 

Motor cars arid great ships have been 
directed by wireless too. But the British 
Air Force has gone silently .on with its 
experiments, and with such thorough¬ 
ness that we may safely believe the 
secret of flying aeroplanes without pilots 
has been really solved. We must not 
forget, too, that Major Raymond Phillips, 
years ago showed us his model airship, 
controlled by wireless, even in the 
days before the discovery of the valve, 
when, in fact, wireless was barely out 
of its infancy. 

Operating the Controls 

His method, which has probably been 
followed in the.aeroplane experiments at 
Feltham, depended on what is known as. 
the selector. .The various movements 
made by the pilot must, of course, all be 
made mechanically, each action done, 
each lever pulled, by an electric magnet. 
Each magnet is operated by a separate 
circuit, or set of electric wires, and each 
circuit can only be set in action by a 
switch—-just as an electric light must be 
turned on or off by a switch. 

The effect of one wireless signal is to 
turn a drum, ori which selectors or 
spring contacts are arranged through, 
perhaps, a tenth of its revolution ; two 


signals make it' . turn through two- 
tenths, three through three-tenths, and 
so on.' In each position of the drum the 
selectors touch against different.circuits, 
and so switch on. different magnets and 
set different controls in operation. 

Thus'one signal, may cause the right- 
hand motor to start, two signals may 
set the left-hand motor in motion, three 
signals incline a ; guiding plane which 
causes the aeroplane to rise, and so on. 
By clever manipulation the efficient 
control of the aircraft becomes quite a 
simple matter. 

There are naturally many difficulties 
in directing a real aeroplane with human 
passengers or explosives aboard. The 
system must be absolutely reliable, must 
never be affected by strav wireless signals 
or atmospheric disturbances and must 
be sufficiently sensitive to act perfectly no 
matter how far away the machine may 
go on its journey. It will be realised 
that a marvellous amount of detail is 


involved, all kinds of special controls 
have to be installed on the machine, and 
human ingenuity has been taxed to the 
utmost in accomplishing this great 
and striking victory. 

REMARKABLE FEAT 
Photographing the Brain . 

Something* more wonderful than X- 
ray photography has been done at 
Pennsylvania University Hospital, where 
an ingenious little camera has been 
actually, inserted in the brain through 
an opening in the skull, and a photo¬ 
graph taken of the.brain. - 

The instrument is called a photo¬ 
graphic cystoscope, and carries two tiny 
electric lamps, which light up the 
brain and enable an impression to be 
made on a tiny photographic plate. 

Thus it has become possible to photo¬ 
graph the brain of a living person with¬ 
out in any way affecting his health 


LIKE CROMWELL’S 
ARMY 

ASTONISHING TROOPS OF 
THE FAR EAST 

Twenty-Five Thousand Soldiers 
Who Neither Drink Nor Smoke 

GENERAL FENG’S IRONSIDES 

A newspaper correspondent has been 
visiting the army of General Feng, which 
is now on the outskirts of Pekin; and we 
may doubt if since the days of Cromwell, 
or at any rate since Havelock, has the 
.world seen such aii amazing army. ’ 

General Feng, as C.N. readers know, 
is a devout Christian, and his officers 
also are Christians, together with a large 
proportion of the rank and file.* 

Altogether there are 25,006 soldiers in 
the army, and every’ .math -from the 
General down to the humblest private, is 
a total abstainer and a non-smoker. The 
.army, in its ideals and practice, is re- 
j markably like the army of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides or Havelock’s Saints. 

Never Beaten in Battle 

When there is hard fighting Feng’s 
troops are irresistible-; no_ other soldiers 
in China can stand against them, but 
they never abuse their power, and so 
exemplary is their behaviour that their 
presence in a district, so far from being 
dreaded,: is welcomed. They never loot or 
ill-treat the inhabitants, they sing hymns 
as they march, they chant grace before 
meals. Their dis6ipline and fitness are 
perfect, and they are said never once to 
have been beaten in battle. . 

But, while being everything that could 
be desired as a fighting force, the men of 
this Far Eastern Puritan army are -also, 
trairied to be useful citizens. Each 
soldier has to learn a trade, so that when 
lighting is over and.he goes back into 
civil life he may not be a burden on the 
community, but may become a self- 
supporting citizen and wealth producer, 
able to maintain a wife and family. 

General Wlfo Looks After his Men 

The troops attend the Christian 
services regularly, being,led to church 
by the General himself; and their 
behaviour during the services is exem¬ 
plary/ They join heartily in the singing 
of the hymns, and listen attentively to 
the reading and other devotional services. 

The General is a great supporter oi 
the Y.M.C.A. arid its various activities, 
and when he arrives in any town that 
has a Y.M.C.A. he visits the building 
and encourages his officers and men to 
do the same. 

General Feng is idolised by his men, 
who have absolute faith in his ability ; - 
and, though the discipline of his army 
is strict, the comfort and welfare of the 
troops are made a serious consideration, 
second only to duty. 

The General is distinctly a force to be 
reckoned with, and his influence in the 
north must be all to the good. 
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NO SUPERMEN YET 


CAN MAN BE IMPROVED? 

Famous Scientist’s Interesting 
Talk About Us All 

CHANGING OUR HABITS 
TOO QUICKLY 

Man is still changing in development, 
but the process is very slow. That is 
what Sir Arthur Keith has been telling 
us at the Royal Institution. 

He had many interesting • things to 
say about the changes in our bodies 
which are going on, but it is clear that 
man changes, his .habits more quickly 
than Nature can adapt his body to meet 
our human haste. 

Evolution is the natural process of 
selection by which those living creatures 
survive who are best fitted to live in 
their surroundings. That, of course, is 
why the ermine and the Polar bear are 
white, why the tiger is striped, why flat 
fish are coloured on their upper sur¬ 
face like the sea-llbor they lie on. 

Man Controlling Nature 

Man, by virtue of his development of 
intelligence, is able, although himself a 
part of the evolution process, to con¬ 
trol Nature to a large extent, and to 
direct natural laws to meet his own 
desires and needs. 

Thus man; getting to know the con¬ 
ditions of plant life, cultivates soil to 
help plants to thrive, and so produces 
bigger crops, using Nature to help 
Nature. More, wonderful still, by care¬ 
ful selection of seed he breeds a wheat 
to suit a certain soil; or a rose to have a 
particular form, colour, and. scent, or a 
dog to have long ears and no tail, or 
small ears and a long tail. In doing 
such things man is playing with Nature 
and making an artificial evolution. 

Curiously, man has done nothing 
directly to change his own shape. That 
is because the 1 idea of ' breeding men 
as we breed dogs or birds is naturally 
repugnant to our fines feelings. 

Changes in the Bones 

Nevertheless, habit has made various 
impressions on the framework of civilised 
man. Sir Arthur Keith, in his lectures, 
showed,how, through eating soft foods, 
the human jaws tire changing. The bone 
in which the teeth are rooted, instead 
of spreading outwards, as in prehistoric 
and savage races,, giving the roof of the 
mouth a wide and low vault, contracts 
so as to give the palate a high and 
narrow arch. ^ 

Thus, in many mouths the' normaf 
number, of human teeth (32) become 
crowded. There are too many teeth 
for the modern mouth. 

As to stature, the examination of war 
recruits showed that Englishmen are 
not as tall as was imagined, the average 
being about five feet six inches. Pro¬ 
fessional men, however, who are nur¬ 
tured better than working people, have 
an average of about five feet eight. 

How Good Food Helps 

This need not surprise us. If we buy 
from a nursery two saplings of equal 
size, and plant one in rich soil and the 
other in poor soil, we shall find in three 
years that one tree has trebled in 
thickness while, the other has scarcely 
altered in size. Such is the difference 
that good feeding makes, quite apart 
from evolution. • 

Without breeding for size, a nation, 
with the help of good food, can grow 
more vigorous, andSvitli universal good- 
nurture the average height of English¬ 
men would probably soon be raised to 
over five feet ten. 

It does not seem that we are in sight 
of the production of a great race of 
what are spoken- of as supermen, but we 
do not know what the r future holds in 
store in the way of development. 


THE LEAGUE 

What It is Doing 
DUTCHMAN TO ADVISE ALBANIA 

The last session of the Council of .the 
League of Nations at Geneva, "presided 
over by Mr. Edward Wood, President of 
the British Board of Education, cleared 
up several questions that have been 
mentioned previously in 1 the C.N. ’ 

It may be remembered that;' at a 
former meeting Albania.. asked to be 
recommended a financial adviser, who 
could so manage the raising of 
revenue in Albania that‘ the country 
might hope to' borrow money for such 
public works as. making roads and 
building bridges, work essential for 
Albanian prosperity. 

An Englishman who had had ex¬ 
perience in Egypt exactly fitting him 
for the work wasnominated, but- the 
French objected that, as there was pro¬ 
bably oil ifi Albania, an English official 
ought not to be chosen, as he might favour 
English business; This unhappy ob¬ 
jection has Med at last to tlie appoint¬ 
ment of a Dutchman. 

Nansen’s Appeal ) 

. The League’s reorganisation* of the 
finances of Austria *is reported as pro¬ 
ceeding in a satisfactory manner. 

Three out of four points in dispute, 
between the free city of Danzig and the 
republic of Poland have been settled in 
a friendly way by The League. 

The. question of the frontier lines 
between Poland arid Lithuania has now; 
passed out of the hands of the League 
by a settlement . made between those 
countries and the War Powers: . • 

Against the warnings of Britain and 
Sweden, the Council of the League 
sanctioned, severer measures for the 
repression of public feeling in the Saar 
valley, a former part of Germany that is 
now being worked in the French interests 
under the League’s supervision. 

In response to an appeal by Dr. Nan¬ 
sen a grant of ^10,000,000 was approved 
by the CounciLto enable Greece to Kelp 
the enormous influx of ruined refugees 
from Asiatic Turkey—a great humane 
movement demanded by the conscience 
of Christian nations. Only through the 
League could this alleviation of terrib.le ‘ 
suffering be Arranged, 

TOWN SCHOOL GOES TO 
THE COUNTRY 
Naval Students Move from 

Greenwich ' y. 

An interesting educational -change 
about to be made is tlie removal* of the' 
Royal Hospital School from.Greenwich' 
to a country site on the Suffolk peniri-. 
sula. which separates the rivers Orwell 
and Stour, above Harwich. ' ‘ “ ' • ; 

The school was originally founded as 
long ago as 17.12 to educate; the children 
of seamen* AvKo' were inmates of the 
Greenwich ^Hospital. As; time went on 
the., schooT became available for tlfe/ 
education of the Sons of certain officers 
and men of the Royal Navy, the Marines,; 
the Naval Reserve, and “ other seafaring 
persons, including men drowned in the 
lifeboat service.” The.understanding is : 
that the Boys will join the Navy. : 

Greenwich has now become•<- un¬ 
suitable for the ; school, both for its 
lack of room for recreation and because 
the Thames . traffic makes boating 
dangerous. Happily, a generous admirer;: 
of the Navy; Mr. G; S. Reade, has given 
to the trustees of the Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital an estate that is admirably suited 
to receive the school, particularly as it is 
near the naval training establishment at 
Shotley, and has every convenience for 
boat work on the Stour. 

* The school has a fine history, and has 
educated a number of notable naval 
men. No doubt in its new and,improved 
quarters it will long continue its honour¬ 
able history/ - - ■ 


A FLYING FEAT 

Is the Small Plane 
Coming ? 

GLIDING ACROSS THE CHANNEL 

The day when‘we shall have our private 
aeroplanes much as we now have our 
motor-cycles and light cars is not very 
far ahead. 

That such a craft is possible has been 
amply demonstrated by the French 
aviator, M. 'Georges Barbot, who re¬ 
cently flew across The Channel from 
France to England and back again, and 
then, later,'flew from S't/Inglevert to Paris,’ 
a distance of more than ,150 miles. His 
little machine, weighing not much more 
than 500 pounds,and. fitted with an 
engine giving' -only 15 horse-power, 
carried him safely ori his oversea flight at 
a height oi nearly ; 6ooo feet. Having 
reached this height/with the aid of his 
engine he was able £0 shut off the power 
arid glide most of the! way, making use.of 
friendly air-currents to help him along, 
and using his engine only occasionally 
as needed. '* \ V < 

The journey from France to England 
took-just over an hour, and the return 
journey was made in 45 minutes, the 
whole flight being made with the expend¬ 
iture of less than. two gallons of petrol .„ 

It is the low petrol consumption that 
makes this-class of flying such a cheap 
pastime, and as the light weight of the 
'aeroplane makes it possible for one man 
to handle.it/with ease it’will not be sur¬ 
prising if flying soon becomes popular. 

; A FAIRY TALE GOMES 
TRUE 

Real Magician Calls at a Village 

Forty years ago a Hungarian lad left 
his native village to seek a fortune in 
America. His father, the ■village grocer, 
found it difficult to raise enough money 
to pay the steerage passage Of the 
eighteen-year-old lad To the land of 
promise. ’ . \ ..... ’ 

. Now Mr. Adolph Zukor has returned 
to his old home avrich man, and:has 
celebrated his return/ in a new way. 
Assembling all the people in the village:— 

1 Riese is its name—he promised to give 
each one whatever he or she wished for, 
if it was within his power. 

The wishes were mostly very simple, 
and all were granted;. One of the easiest 
was the railway fare to-the Hungarian 
capital, Budapest.’ Almost as modest 
was the request for/r. - A suit ofpJothes 
was’another desire/ A cow was not. a 
.great 'tax on a millionaire, who was 
willing to. go to the length of paying for 
a*lad’s 1 education at the grammar school, 
and also providing a new fire engine for 
the village brigade/ .’;' . : * / 

Tt is not easy to say \v.ho most deserves 
congratulation, Mr* - Zukor ori his in¬ 
genious. generosity, or .his'neighbours' in 
.the village of Riese on their.modest needs. 

THE URUSri IN LONDON 
HOMES 

Slums That Must Go 

A Blue Book gives/some striking facts 
about the way in, which families are 
crushed into- houses in. London. 

Only one-third.of the families live in 
a separate house. */\ v ■ **" - ■ 

\ Another Third halve a house between 
two families, . ,- . . ; 

* The rest can Only be reckoned as 
room-dwellers, and must be counted/ as 
so many* in each room; night and’day. 

No fewer than rio,ooo families were 
so crowded that There were more than 
two persons for each room ; and how 
far the packing goes may be judged from 
the fact that on one night there were 616 
families of six people living and sleeping 
in one room ; and fifty families with 
eight people living in one room. 

And there probably are cities more 
closely crowded than .London, 


WHY DID THE 
RAIN FALL? 

A Rare Phenomenon 

SPRING RAIN FROM A 
CLOUDLESS SKY 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

Great interest has been aroused by an 
official report of the occurrence of rain¬ 
fall from a cloudless sky in Lincolnshire. 
This appears to have been a genuine 
instance of this rare phenomenon. 

| Rain without visible cloud may be 
due to various causes. It is quite possible 
that, with a high wind blowing at a 
height, small raindrops may be formed 
and suspended in the atmosphere until 
the cloud in which they had their origin 
has been blown out of sight. 

That this is unlikely to be the explana¬ 
tion of the Lincolnshire report is shown 
by the facts that the raindrops were large, 
so that they probably fell rapidly, and 
that at ground level the weather was 
almost completely calm at the time. 

Again, rain may fall from cloud so thin 
that it is invisible to the naked eye. We 
know that halos and other optical effects, 
which.are often seen in apparently clear 
skies, are caused by the existence of in¬ 
visible cloud particles.^ v 

Formation of Raindrops 

But the degree of condensation which 
is necessary to produce raindrops is 
much greater than the slight condensa¬ 
tion to which such cloud is due. More¬ 
over, a meteorologist can detect these 
filmy, cirrus clouds at an early stage. 

These are not true examples of rain 
without cloud, or serein, as this is called 
Tl^ey are merely occurrences which may 
be mistaken for.it. True serein, if there 
really be such a thing, is usually at¬ 
tributed to rapid condensation taking 
place iii an atmosphere which is nearly 
devoid of the dust particles on which 
raindrops form. 

As’a general rule the supply of such 
particles in the free air is ample, and 
when the temperature is reduced suffi¬ 
ciently to bring about condensation of 
water-vapour millions of water-drops 
are’ formed. These drops are so small 
that they float in the: atmosphere and 
produce what we know as cloud. 

It is supposed that if the supply of 
such particles is very scanty, and the 
temperature falls rapidly, the number of 
water-drops is much fewer than usual 
and the drops are larger: These drops 
might easily become large enough to 
overcoirie-the friction of the air, and so 
fall to the ground. Often they would not 
do so, but would be re-evaporated. 

BRADFORD LEADS THE 
WAY 

All the Hospitals Out of Debt 

Bradford, the home of the woollen 
industry, has added a splendid record to 
its reputation. -. / 

In these days, when almost every 
hospital in the country is issuing urgent 
appeals for help, Bradford can say, with 
an entirely proper pride, that every 
hospital it has is free, from debt and is 
paying its way. _ ■ * 

This ( fine .result has been reached by 
the citizens responding to a special ap¬ 
peal by the present arid past Lord 
Mayors. Bradford has had the mind to 
help itself, and has done it. It has 
scored the premier honour in hospital 
finance off its own bat, and given other 
cities a noble example. 

THE WAY OF A BALL 
A Queer Stroke at Golf 

■ To the odd tilings that may happen in 
games there is no end. One of the 
most curious occurred at a golf tourna¬ 
ment. for professionals at Lytham. 

The Channel Island player, young 
Boomer, - who is a professional at St. 
Cloud, outside Paris, sent a maslfle shot 
against a bank, from which it bounded 
into the air and fell into his pocket. 
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I’nu ntol trilh Iht OUUMUN's MA\ SI'AI'KU of Muff lit, 1U2H 

THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER GALLERY OF WILD ANIMALS—THE TIGER 



THE TIGER. WHICH OFTEN EXCEEDS THE LION IN SIZE, IS FOUND NOT ONLY IN TROPICAL JUNGLES BUT AMID THE SNOWS OF SIBERIA 

hi/ Hrurtf Irrint) 
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THE BLUE BIRDS 


The Children's Newspaper 

AN EASTERN RULER TAKES A RIDE 


_ 3 

SOMETHING NEW FOR 


HOW THEY CAME TO 
TOWN 

Back from their Country Farm 
'to the London Theatre 

LITTLE WONDER OF BIRD LIFE 

A romance lias arisen out of Maeter¬ 
linck’s beautiful play The Blue..'Bird 
stranger than even the poet author 
could have imagined. The birds of the 
play have come back to the scene of 
.their performances. ’ . 

The blue birds of the play were hand¬ 
some homing pigeons whose natural 
blue feathers had been deepened by dye 
to give* effect to the leading idea.of The 
Blue Bird. When the play- ceased its 
run, some little time after Christmas, 
the pigeons were sent home to a farm 
in Sussex. ' 

By. a myster}' whose secret is known 
oply to birds, some of them found their 
way back to the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in London. Their longing for the place 
proved stronger than their love of home 
in the country, and they were back in 
town, flying round the theatre, perching 
with quiet confidence on the roof. 

A Puzzling Case 

Every boy who keeps pigeons knows 
to his sorrow that his pets may return 
to the dovecot from which he brought 
them; but he knows, also, that his own 
birds, bred in his loft, will come back to 
him, if released, months after he sold 
them away. 

Here, however, the case is different. 
The theatre was only a temporary home 
for these birds-, yet they have fprsaken 
the greater attractions of the country 
for the murk and smoke in which it 
stands, to renew associations lasting only 
a few weeks. The case is certainly 
unusual and puzzling. . 

Pigeons, though they do wonderful 
things in the way of great flights, have to 
learn their way little by little ;, at first 
a few hundred yards, then a mile or two, 
then a score of miles, until finally land 
and sea are crossed and a bird knows its 
way from Rome ; to Rochdale. But 
these birds must have found their way 
by instinct, not by training. They must 
have made many casts before they 
found their old lodging in such, a wilder¬ 
ness of landmarks. . ' 

Bird’s Love of Home 

The constancy of a bird’s love for its 
home is, however, one of \hp ' most 
astonishing products of instinct. The 
scene may change, but not the love of 
the bird. There was a pair , of stone 
curlews, a very migratory species, 
which built year after year on* part of 
a rabbit warren. In time the rabbits 
disappeared, the warren vanished, and' a‘ 
thick plantation appeared in its stead, 
but still the curlews returned to nest in 
the same spot. 

Birds inherit this love of place. Fal¬ 
cons nested, generation after generation, 
from 1736 to 1855, on exactly the same, 
spot upon a hill in Finland, and suc¬ 
cessive pairs of tomtits built ^rear after 
year in the same old bottle near Stockton- 
on-Tees from 1779 to 1882. , ■ 


SAVING A PYTHON’S LIFE 
Queer Visitor to California 

A huge python thirty feet long, weigh¬ 
ing nearly 300 pounds, and probably 
70 years old, recently arrived at a 
Californian port from India. 

In unloading from the steamer, how¬ 
ever, the reptile’s neck was badly gashed 
on a spike A veterinary surgeon was 
called and sewed up the 15-inch wound 
with sjlk. It did not heal satisfactorily, 
however, and ten days later it had to -be 
resewn with silver wire. The wound is 
now healing nicely, 



The Emperor Of Annam, in his golden palanquin, about to leave the palace at Hue 



The Emperor Of Annam, in his golden palanquin, about to leave the palace at Hue 


The tombs of the emperor’s ancestors at Hu6 

Under French direction Annam, to the south of China, is being rapidly developed. It is a 
very fertile fand, with valuable timber forests and rich mineral deposits of all kinds. It still 
has its native emperor, who lives in great state, as shown in these pictures. Hanoi, the 
capital, now seventy miles inland, was a seaport when it was built in the eighth century 


OUR CITIES 

Moving Pathways 
GOOD IDEA FROM PARIS 

If an experiment which,is now being 
carried out proves a success it seems 
possible that in fifty years a motor- 
omnibus "may be a rare sight in our 
streets. Wc have seen horses go ; our 
children may see the motor go. 

The big cities of the world have lately 
been looking round for some new form 
of transport to carry their crowds of 
passengers every . day. ’ Tokio and 
Buenos Aires decided recently to have 
tube railways ; Chicago is thinking of 
covering over the Chicago River lo 
form a new city highway. But the 
most interesting idea comes from Paris. 
We have mentioned it before; but 
steps are now being taken to forward it. 

Five separate plans for an under¬ 
ground moving pathway are under con¬ 
sideration. We have moving stairways 
in London already at -some of the big 
underground railway stations; but 
Paris intends to have pathways instca 1 
of railways.' . ' 

These underground pathways would 
| stretcli from end to end of the city and 
would consist of a number of parallel 
bands moving in the same direction. 
Some of these would be fast and others 
slow, and people would be able to step 
from one to another as they wished. 
Landing places would be placed along 
the slowest side of the bands. 

The five schemes are shortly to be 
tested, and it seems probable that one or 
other of them will be put into use. 
Certainly moving roadways seem much 
the most sensible way of getting about. 


A CENSUS OF THE SOIL 
Forty Million Living Creatures 
in a Teaspoon 

Sir John Russell, of Rothamsted 
experimental station, has been making 
a census of the organisms of the soil, and 
produces some remarkable figures. 

Every day for a year the census was 
taken. Seventeen different kinds of 
microbes were counted, and according to 
Sir John Russell’s calculations, there are 
often more than forty million microbes 
in a single teaspoonful of soil. 

“ If,” he says, ” each unit in the whole 
array could be magnified up to the size 
of a man, and the whole caused to march 
past in single file, they would go in a 
steady stream every hour of the day for 
a year, a month,- and a : day before they 
had all passed.” 

The population of the soil, however, 
varies from season to season and even 
from day to day. It is most numerous 
in spring and autumn and least numerous 
in summer and winter. 

The soil, therefore, must be regarded 
as teeming with the most minute life. 


NO MORE RUST 
An Electro-Plating Discovery 

The important discovery has been 
made in Sheffield that steel knife-blades, 
spoons, forks, and ’so onj v can be electro¬ 
plated with the metal chromium and 
rendered stainless and untarnishable. 

Chromium, it may be remembered, is 
the metal which is mixed with molten 
iron to produce the stainless steel now so 
generally used for cutlery. Plating 
ordinary iron objects with chromium 
will make them equally rust-proof. 

Another most important discovery 
was announced at Sheffield recently. 
It has been found possible by adding a 
certain substance .in very small, pro¬ 
portions to silver to prevent the silver 
from tarnishing. 

Silver objects have been kept for two 
years in an ordinary room, and remain as 
bright today as wheh they left the 
factory. The new silver alloj^ has been 
kept secret until recently. 
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THE iPLANT WIZARD 

OLD WONDER MAN OF 
AMERICA 

Luther Burbank and His. 
Millions of Plants 

WHAT HE HAS DONE 
WITH THEM 

Luther Burbank, the great plant wizard 
of America, has just'been celebrating 
his 74th birthday, and has been summing 
up the results of his wonderful work. 

During the fifty years he has been at 
work he has handled many millions of 
plants of' all kinds, and has bred more 
new varieties of beautiful flowers and 
useful fruits than any other man 

Speaking of the many plants! which 
have passed through his hands he says ;• 
“ To me they have become like a vast 
army, 'of individuals marching onwards, 
guided J>y selection towards a goal of 
improvement:” 

The Spineless Cactus 

His first creation was a potato that is 
now grown in millions of bushels all over 
the world. His chief achievement, 
and perhaps the one that will have the 
most influence on civilisation, is the. 
production of the'spineless cactus. 

Luther Burbank- took the spiny cactus 
and, by careful selection, bred "a cactus 
with all the good qualities of the plant 
but without the spines, and this is grown, 
now in large quantities over wide areas 
of arid land in the Western' States as 
a food for cattle. , 

Luther Burbank says that in the course 
of his . work he has come to two con¬ 
clusions : first that plants are pliable and 
under the control of man, and that they 
can be bred and trained and developed 
just as animals can be bred and im¬ 
proved and trained ; and, second, that 
the human .plant—the child—can be 
trained, developed, and improved, just 
as the skilled gardener‘or the trained 
botanist develops, trains, and improves 
the best that is in each of his plants. 

Culture of the Child 

Speaking of his own nation, Mr. 
Burbank says all that has been done for 
flowers and plants by natural crossing. 
Nature has already accomplished for the 
American people. By the crossing of 
types in one instance strength has been 
secured ; in another, intellectuality ; and 
in still another, the moral forces. Nature 
alone has done this, but, as he explains, 
when two different- plants have been 
crossed that is only the beginning. The 
great \vorl% lies beyond in the care and 
nurture of the plant, and just as all plant 
life is susceptible to' environments, so is 
the child The most susceptible; thing in' 
the world to influence. If good forces be 
applied constantly when the child is in 
its most receptive condition, the effect 
will be immediate and permanent. 

Mr. Luther Burbank explains that the 
secret of his success in connection with 
plant life has lain largely in his love for 
plants, and in the culture of the child it 
is necessary to use love if the child is to 
develop along the right ways. Let it 
have music, pictures, laughter, and a 
good time ; not an idle time, but one full 
of cheerful occupations. Plants should 
be given sun and air, a blue sky and 
proper nourishment. " Give them to 
the boys and girls,” says Mr. Burbank. 

Amazing Patience 

Luther Burbank's patience has been 
amazing. “ I -have looked down upon 
a forest of 240,000 plum seedlings, of- 
as many distinct varieties,” he says, 
“ from which I was to make a selection 
of one.tree.” . The other 239,999 trees 
would be discarded, buMor 50 years Mr. 
Burbank has been working patiently 
toward his goal, and success, has met 
him all along the line, although, of course, 
he has not always been able to achieve 
what he set out to do. 

Luther Burbank has enriched the 
human race ; and it is not surprising 
that in California; where he works, his 
birthday is kept as a public holiday by 
the school children. - May he live long to 
continue his wonderful work! 


THE SHORT-CIRCUIT 
BEETLE 

Boring Through a Sheet 
of Metal 

UPSETTING THE CABLES 

By Our South Kensington Correspondent 

For many years it has been known 
that wood-boring inserts—beetles and 
wood-wasps—pn finding ; their progress 
barred by a sheet of metal, would try to 
bore through it to escape into the outer 
world ;- and they would often succeed. 
There is in the Natural History Museum' 
such a pi$ce of lead roofing perforated 
by beetles. 

* Even as far back as 1697 this curious 
power oL boring through lead was re¬ 
corded;'and in the last century many' 
other cases were reported, as well as in¬ 
stances of perforating asbestos and car¬ 
tridges, and damaging silver plate, bf 
spoiling the backs.of mirrors. . 

Of course, these insects do not eat 
these materials, although occasionally 
fragments are found iriside them. Nor¬ 
mally they gnaw the obstruction and 
kick the fragments away behind them. 

Many recent cases have occurred .01 
damage to telephone and telegraph 
cables, resulting in a breakdown of the 
service. In' France, wTiite ants bored 
through a • 'subterranean lead-covered 
cable so that it had to be entirely re¬ 
placed. In Africa, in Australia, ‘ in 
America^ and in other parts overhead 
cables have frequently been damaged 
owing to the wooden poles becoming 
infested with boring beetles. , Some of 
these, to escape, bored through the 
metal, and when the rains came the 
water entered through the holes and 
caused a'short circuit. 

How it is Done 

In California, however, one species of 
wood-boring' beetle has lately begun 
deliberate boring into thq overhead lead 
cables. As a consequence, during the 
beetle’s period of activity in the summer 
many a breakdown of the service occurs, 
so that the perpetrator of the mischief 
has been locally named the short-' 
circuit beetle. 

For - four years entomologists, elec¬ 
trical engineers, and chemists have ex¬ 
perimented to stop the nuisance, but 
have failed. They have found that the 
normal current of electricity does not 
affect the beetles ; and of many metals 
tested none stopped them except zinc 
arid steel. " / - ’ \\ r 

•The American scientists found out 
how the beetles 'obtained their leverage 
to bore into' the lead cables. Overhead 1 
lead cables are supported by rings at 
short distances between the poles; and 
it is by bracing themselves against these 
rings that the beetles get their grip ! 

TOO MANY COOKS SPOIL 
THE BROTH 

Troubles of the New Countries 

., The new. European countries,. where 
free self-government is feeling its way 
toward sound methods of work, are 
being greatly .bothered by having too 
many, opinions—forming too many par¬ 
ties^‘tilLno : party or group 'of parties is 
strong.enough to : govern. . 

It is so in Poland, where any Govern¬ 
ment may fall to pieces through a small 
group of members being discontented. 
The Poles, however, are beginning to see 
that if they cannot have confidence in 
their governments it is not likely'that 
other countries will, and especially the, 
people from-whom Poland would like to 
borrow money. 

The same difficulty is felt in Yugo¬ 
slavia,' where there is some talk of 
having' a'- military dictatorship until 
parties cari make up their minds to 
agree; for while they disagree the 
making of good laws stands still, though 
the laws are much needed. 


MAKING THE 
WORLD’S COAL LAST 

NEW WAY OF BURNING IT 

Trial at a Big Power Station 
near Paris 

CHEAP AND SMOKELESS 

By a Scientific Expert 

An advanc^of the utmost importance 
to the whole world has been made in the 
successful burning of coal in a way 
which does not use it'wastefully. All 
steam engines' use'coal . witl^ alarming 
waste,'in spite of the wonderful advances 
in engineering science. 

Methods have recently been devised 
to use coakin the form of an excessively 
fine powder, which can be mixed with 
-air'as oil is. mixed, and.burned as a kind 
of gas of extraordinary heating value. 

; An order has been placed by the huge 
powfer station at Vitry, near Paris, for a 
complete installation to use this pulver¬ 
ised coal.. It will . be . the first of its 
kind in Europe,; and " probably the 
forerunner of • a new type of heating 
which will span out .the ^world’s coal to 
a remarkable extent. - 1 

The method of using , a> highly in¬ 
flammable mixture of.boal dust and air 
has—needless to say^been. used in 
America, arid only recently it has been 
decided to erect a '240,000-kilowatt 
station at St. LouisT The Vitry generat¬ 
ing station will be by a long way the 
biggest in Europe. 

Passing Through the Sieve 

The coal is first, crushed, arid the 
powder then passed over a band under 
which is a powerful; electric magnet. 
The magnet attracts all, the iron parti¬ 
cles in the coal dust, which are auto¬ 
matically swept aside; and pure coal, 
which passes through a sieve with 
40,000 holes to the’square inch, is ob¬ 
tained, which is mixed with air and 
burned like ordinary gas. 

Another great advantage of pulverised 
coal is ’ that no smoke is produced. 
The coal is completely burned owing to 
the ease with, which exactly the right 
proportion of oxygen (in the form of air)- 
can be mixed with it,'and the.ash that 
leaves the chimney stacks is so. fine 
that it* completely disappears. 

There is not only no smoke, but every 
particle of burnable material in the coal 
is actually burned and; turned into useful 
heat. There is no ciinkering as there 
is with boilers heated with ordinary coal, 
and cheap coal of v.ery low grades can 
be'used.' 

France has been the‘first European 
country to take advantage of this im¬ 
portant discovery, and its adoption by 
the Vitry works is expected to lead to 
revolutionary changes which may effect 
an economy of millions of pounds. \ 

TOMORROW’S WEATHER 
Asking for it on the Telephone 

Confidence in the- weather reports 
must be growing, for, the General Post 
Office has arranged to distribute the 
official forecast daily, to all telephone 
exchanges. 

If you are a telephone subscriber you 
can get your.local exchange to tell you, 
at five o’clock any afternoon, what the 
Weather Office thinks the weather will be 
next, day in your particular, district. . . 

For. this purpose Great Britain, is 
parcelled out into forty districts. •,. 

Of course this distribution of . informa¬ 
tion is what should be ; but would the 
information could be better ! 

LONDON THEATRES, PLEASE COPY 

An English visitor in f Berlin recently 
found that three Shakespearean plays. 
King Lear, The Merry*Wives of:Wind¬ 
sor, and As You Like It, were all being 
acted at first-class theatres on the same 
evening. In London there was not one. 


VAST SUN IN SPACE 

INCREDIBLE SIZE OF A 
DISTANT STAR 

The Wonderful Discovery of 
an American Professor • 

A LONG RAILWAY JOURNEY 

* Professor Michelson of Chicago Uni¬ 
versity,', who two years «ago astonished 
the world by announcing that he had 
measured the diameter of Betelgeuse, 
the : northernmost star of the ccnstella-' 
tion of, Orion, and found it more than 
300 times the diameter of the Sun, has 
just achieved another triumph by 
measuring a star far larger in size. 

This is An tares, a red star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation of the 
Scorpion ; and Professor Michelson finds 
that its diameter is 420 million miles. * 
It is really quite impossible for us to 
imagine a body this size, for compared 
with it our Sun is but a mere dot. 

The Sun’s diameter is 867,000 mdes, 
so that An tares has a diameter about 
500 time's that of the Sun. But that does 
not mean that Antares is only 500 times * 
the size of the Sun. It is more than 
113 million times as big ;. and, as the 
Sun is 1,305,000 times as big as the 
Earth, it would take more than 147 4 
million million Earths to make this vast , 
star that has just been measured. 

Baffling the Imagination 

The distance round the ^ Earth is 
25,000 miles, and an express train 
travelling day and night at 60 miles , 
an hqur could go right round the world : 
at the Equator in about 17 days. To go 
round the Sun the train would take more t 
than five years,' but to travel round * 
Antares the train would need over 
2500 years, for its circumference is; 
1,320,000,000 miles. . 

There" is another way in which we cari 
get some idea of the vast size of this 
distant star.. Our own Sun is 93,000,000 
miles from the Earth, and Antares would, 
therefore, fill a space more than four and 
a half times the distance from the Earth 
to.the Sun. Such amazing figures quite 
baffle our imagination. 

These distant stars are measured with 
a-wonderful instrument called an inters 
ferometer, which is an attachment placed . 
on a reflecting telescope. Its principle 
is comparatively simple. The mirror of 
the telescope is obscured by an opaque 
cap with two slits which can be adjusted 
to different distances apart. 

The Bands of Light 

When the instrument is focussed on a 
star,. instead of the usual image there 
appears a’ series of bands of , .light, 
arranged At equal- distances' apart and 
parallel To the two slits. The slits .are 
then moved farther and farther apart 
till the fringes of light disappear/and a 
calculation wall give the angle made by 
the lines of light from the star. With 
this and the known distance of the star the 
diameter'and volume of the star can be 
worked out. 

Professor Michelson, who is Professor 
of Physics at Chicago University, was a 
few years ago awarded one of the 
greatest scientific honours in the British 
Empire he, was granted the Copley 
Gold Medal by the Royal Society, and 
he has received a Nobel. prize • and 
honours from many learned bodies. 

GAS THAT SENDS 
FLOWERS TO SLEEP 
Another New Anaesthetic 

Two scientists; Dr. A. B. Luckhardt 
and Mr. J. B. r Carter; ‘noticed that' 
carnations in Chicago greenhouses 
seemed unusually sleepy, and the sleepi¬ 
ness was found to be due to the ethylene 
contained in the illuminating gas used 
in the greenhouses. 

Further investigations showed ‘ that 
the gas'was an excellent anaesthetic for 
animals. Frogs, mice, rats, rabbits, 
guinea pigs,’And .kittens were anaesthe-t 
tised, and finally Dr. Luckhardt and 
Mr. Carter anaesthetised each other. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD S GREAT HEAT BELT 



ipa c/ric 


The Earth’s Hottest Areas in May 

The Earth’s hottest area, marked on this 
map, forms a strip round the world 
known as the Hot Belt. All the areas 
between the wavy lines have a temper¬ 
ature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over. 


• A number of natives wailing {or d train jS; 

•T'Vli ’ U l - : i j afTsavo sialion on the Uganda railway :•? 
mlo liters which is slow and m ^ w £ n * midnight | 

expensive. CzhcM chef pod is 3 , Ion inl? lhe ^ ing ^ ft | 

i ; was shot after injuring onlg one person J 


The development of cotton '■’ /V • 

is proceeding apace in Australia. In f '^Tasmania lllP^ZEALANr 
New South Wales the acre yields 280 ?':■£•:y ■>< : 

pounds as against only 179pounds in. 

America,enabling whites to c ' 
with negro labour 


THE BURIED TALENT 
COMES TO LIGHT 
Surprise After 25 Years 

Twenty-five years ago a humorous- 
American father provided two. fine 
wedding cakes for his daughter's wed¬ 
ding breakfast-table. They were both 
alike, and deeply iced. One was dis¬ 
posed of in the usual way, and the other 
sealed up in. an air-tight box, to be 
opened at the silver wedding anniversary. 

The father has not lived to see the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of that cheerful 
wedding, but the happy couple have; 
and, of .course, they have opened the 
sealed box to sample the long-made cake. 

On cutting down into it, the married 
daughter found her knife unaccountably 
stopped. Further investigation dis¬ 
closed an envelope containing bank 
notes for £500, or £ 2 ° f° r each of the 
25 years.' . . * ; \ • 

Of course tho silver wedding couple 
were delighted by the surprise, but on 
second thoughts they will surely regret 
that the humorous father did not 
invest, the £500 to be drawn by the 
married folks at the end of. 25 years; for 
at four per cent, interest they would 
have had the £20 each year for their use/ 
and all the £500 at the end of the period. 

In fact, the father’s fun gave them 
£500 and lost them £500. 


CHINA FALLING BACK 
The Opium Curse 

Some years ago we were all .re j olein g 
that the Chinese had ceased to grow the 
poppies from which opium is obtained, 
and it looked as if this great people 
would conquer the evil of opium-taking. 

But the troubles which have come to 
that land through its civil wars have 
given a chance to those who wished for 
their own gain to grow and sell* opium. 
And now there is much land given. to 
the growing of poppies, a crop which 
pays belter than wheat. Already a 
quarter of the old crop is raised, and. a 
few years ago'there was.no opium grown 
at all. It is a terrible falling back. 


ATLANTIC LINERS 
Must They be Teetotal? 

A great deal of excitement has been 
caused in the shipping world by the fact 
that the United States insists.on carry¬ 
ing out her Prohibition Laws in such a 
stringent way that they shall not penalise 
American ships.. 

Under the law by which America is 
sweeping out drink, the great American 
liners are not allowed to carry alcohol 
on board within three miles of the shore, 
three miles being the limit to which the 
law of a country, is supposed to extend 
at sea. 

By the decision of the United States 
courts this restriction has been made 
to apply to ships of all other countries, 
and the question that everybody is 
asking is whether the ships of all nations 
entering American ports will now be 
compelled to be teetotal. . 

The matter has aroused a great deal 
of criticism, and' the decision is re¬ 
garded as a very difficult one from The 
international point of view. It will be 
interesting to see in which way the issue 
is ultimately decided. 


IN 558 LANGUAGES 
The Most Popular Book in the 
World 

The Bible remains easily : the most 
popular book in the world. Last year 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
issued nine million Bibles. Compared 
with that all the other book circulations 
are trifling. ' ' 

The Bible is' now circulated in 558 
languages. It is chiefly reprinted for 
backward countries in - selections, or 
single Gospels'; but there are complete 
translations into 136 languages. Besides 
being included in these 136 translations, 
tlie. New Testament is separately printed 
in f 130 different’languages. Since iqoo 
the. number of additional languages used 
for translations is 180. 


THE BROKEN GANGWAY AN OLD KING GOES HOME 


“ Look After This Man ” 

A remarkable accident in Southampton 
dock brought out strongly the difference 
between the modern woman and the 
woman of, say, fifty years ago. 

The Canadian Pacific liner Empress 
of Scotland was lying 15 feet away from 
the dock side, just about to sail, with a 
gangway 45 feet long making the . con¬ 
nect ion with the shore. Three persons 
were on the gangway, Mrs. Mozer, friend 
of a passenger, one of the ship's firemen, 
and a dispenser belonging to, the crew, 
when one of the lashings- by which the 
gangway was secured to the ship slipped 
and the gangway turned over. The 
dispenser. was flung backward on the 
quay and injured, and Mrs* Mozer and 
the fireman were dropped into the dock. 

Of course, rescue was close at hand, 
but such a swift surprise^vas enough to 
unsettle the .composure oL anyone. It 
did not, however, worry Mrs. Mozer. 
“ Look after.this man,”, she-jcalled out. 
“ Never mind me; I can swim,” and 
calmly she did swim in the dock till ropes 
w’ere thrown and a boat picked her 
and the fireman up. 

Her business on.the boat was .seeing a 
friend off to Canada, but Unexpectedly 
she did much more than that.* She showed 
how cool and competent the women of 
this generation can be. ■ * 


LESS WASTE ON DRINK 
A Million Pounds a Day 

The national Drink Bill for last year 
shows a considerable reduction, the 
figure being -£354,000,000, or about 
£1,000,000 a day. .. . ' - 

At the beginning 01 this year we gave 
the figure for 1921 as £450,000,000. 
That was roughly the 1920 figure, how¬ 
ever, and the 1921 figure should have 
been £-402,000,000. i; , 

It is satisfactory to know That less 
and less money is being spent on drink, 
the actual figures for the fast three 
years being : 1920, £470,000,000 ; 1921, 
£402,000.000 ; 1922, £354,000,000.. 


African Transformation 

WONDERFUL CHANGES IN HIS 
COUNTRY 

When Kabarega, once king of Bun- 
yoro (or Unyoro, as the map-makers 
call it), reached his country again, after 
22 years spent on the Indian Ocean isles, 
the Seychelles, he probably was dizzy 
with a succession of surprises. 

Unyoro is the part of the British Pro¬ 
tectorate of Uganda which borders on 
the Albert Nyanza. Its people rank 
among the cleverest of- the African 
inland tribes. They were metal workers 
when Europeans first went among them. 
Being clever, they were also masterful, 
and had become notable slave raiders 
when they caught the attention of Sir 
Samuel Baker, who was extending the 
rule of Egypt; into Equatprial Africa 

As the rule of the. Mahdi caused 
Egypt to shrink right out of Equatorial 
Africa and the Sudan, Unyora^became 
independent; and Kabarega, as its king, 
joined with Mwanga, the King of Uganda,. 
to resent the intrusion of the British 
when Sir .Frederick .Lugard appeared 
from the South. That .was his ruin ; and 
for the good of his country he disap¬ 
peared as a prisoner into the Seychelles: 

Now an old man, and repentant, he 
has been allowed to return, and he finds 
his land peaceful, prosperous, progres¬ 
sive, and even becoming educated. The 
change since Kabarega ruled in Unyora 
22 years ago is one of the most striking 
features of modern Africa. Since he left, 
Europe has taken possession to a large 
extent of the African mind. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antares . . * .. An-tay-reez 
Boleyn .. 


Dijon 
Hakodate 
Kanazawa 
Kobe .. 
Otaru .. 


Boobin 
.. .. De-zhon 

Hah-ko-dah-tay 
Kah-nah-zah-wah 
.. .. ■ Ko-bay 

.. O-tali-roo 
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The Good and the Bad 

here is a very curious thing 
about the working of the 
human mind. 

When a member of the nobility 
is charged with somq disgraceful 
crime many people exclaim, | 
“There, that is what your aristoc¬ 
racy is like 1 ” Or when some 
of our miners, during a strike, 
refuse to let men go down the 
pits to rescue the ponies, many 
exclaim, “ There, that is what 
your working-cl asses are like ! ” 

Most of us are too ready to 
judge a man by his worst actions 
and a class or a nation by its 
worst elements. 

Evil always stands out black 
and startling to the eye, while 
Good merges into the light of 
day and so is overlooked. * We 
see Evil much more clearly than 
we see ' Good. Moreover, our 
instincts tell us that Evil is 
something to be feared and hated, 
something that threatens us with 
harm and even death ; and so it 
makes a tremendous impression 
on our minds. Let a few men in 
any great nation of the world 
behave as if Evil is their god, 
and we cry out to all mankind 
that the whole nation to which 
these men belong is bad. 

It is not a hundred years ago 
that the great body of British 
people hated the French with 
a violent passion, and loved the 
Germans for their devotion to 
learning and art. In those days 
our fathers judged the French by 
men like Robespierre, Marat, and 
Napoleon, and the Germans by 
men like Goethe, Schiller, and 
Hegel. But in .1914 the bulk of 
the British people - judged the 
French by their greatest men 
and the Germans by their worst, 
and anyone who criticised' the 
French or praised the Germans 
was considered a traitor. 

In a great world-shaking crisis 
it is inevitable that men should 
take sides in this strong fashion, 
but when* the crisis is over no 
man of sense or judgment should 
judge a whole nation by its worst 
people. ‘ If we would be wise, if 
m r e would have peace and good¬ 
will on the Earth, we should 
make it our business to look out 
for all that is good in a nation, 
praising that goodness, allying 
ourselves with it, and helping it 
all we can to triumph over bad. 

To do this with thorough 
conviction we should remind our¬ 
selves that there are evil elements 
in our own nation, and think 
how indignant we should be if 
foreigners judged us by the 
criminals in our prisons, or by the 
noisy people in our midst who 
do not care a snap of their 
fingers for goodness. 

All history, we should tell 
ourselves, is the struggle in every 
nation of the best elements 
against the worst. There is no 
nation under heaven which is 
without some good. 


Were They Worth it ? 

^he last session of the American 
Congress lasted 75 days, and it 
cost £6o;Ooo to print the speeches. 
We hope they were worth it. 

& 

Manners in Company 

gnouLD not the governess who urges 
that “ children should be taught 
to behave well in company ” think it 
over again ? 

We shall never make children into, 
ladies and gentlemen by training them 
to put .on their best manners when 
they put on their best clothes. Good 
manners are good always, but they are 
only good if they are natural. Teach 
the child to behave well in the nursery 
and the kitchen, and he will behave 
well in company without knowing it. 

© 

They Knew Him 

'Y'hinking of the heroic achievement 
of Mrs. Harold Starr, we cannot 
refrain from telling this beautiful story 
of missionary life which comes to us 
from a famous preacher's pulpit. 

A Bible man who was circulating 
the scriptures in a remote part of 
China found himself in a village with 
a crowd around him, and to show 
what his books were like he began to 
read from one of the Gospels how Jesus 
went about healing the sick and 
restoring sight to the blind. Soon he 
was interrupted. 

“ Oh, we knew Him here! " said the 
people. “ We knew Him well. He 
lived here. He walked our streets 
and knew us. We know that what the 
book says about Him is right." 

The Bible man gently replied that 
that could not be, for Jesus lived long 
ago and far away. 

“ No," said the people; " it was here 
that He lived. We knew Him. And 
here He died. His grave is here. We 
will show you where it is. There was 
a great pestilence. Others went away. 
He did not. He stayed with us. Some 
of our children were blind; He washed' 
their eyes and afterwards they could see. 
We were ill; He gave us Something to 
drink out of bottles and we grew well. 
We knew Him quite well, and we all. 
loved Him. Then He became ill Himself, 
and died, and we buried Him. We will 
show you His grave. We are quite sure 
it is of Him you have been reading.” 

We leave the story as it is told. 
It is the unconscious tribute of man¬ 
kind to goodness wherever and when¬ 
ever it is found. 

a . 

Immortal Words 

J-Jow many Mays have gone by in 
the last three hundred years 
without someone quoting the line of 
Shakespeare, “ Rough winds do shake 
the darling buds of May " ? 

Our climate is not so changeable 
as we think. Shakespeare noticed a 
fact of English weather and expressed 
it in words which will never die because 
the fact is constant. And this' is 
what makes Shakespeare so dear to 
1 us. He told us what we all know. 


Yesterday 

Jn a certain family where the C.N. 

is read every week the father 
exclaimed at breakfast the other day: 
“I am looking forward to my game 
of golf this morning with a pleasure 
which no words can express." „ 

The youngest daughter glanced up 
from her porridge. “ But I thought 
you said you hated golf, and would 
break all your clubs, and do nothing 
but read to the end of your life ? ” 

“ Ah," said the mother, busy with 
the teapot, “ but that was yesterday ." 

Tip-Cat 

r p , HE new housing scheme is to include 
gardens. Perhaps the next will 
include houses. 

a 

A new picture, called The Rainbow, has 
been painted in oils. Surely it should 
have been a water colour, 

□ 

goxES of kippers were among the prizes 
. at a Willesden singing competition. 
Like sprats to catch a wail. • 1 

a 

IN Scotland the sea _ has swallowed a 
road. Much anxiety was felt there 
till it was known 
it was not the 
road to London. 

* a - 

Take time, a phy¬ 
sician advises, 
to eat your break¬ 
fast. Otherwise 
you will have no 
breakfast-time, 
a 

According to a 
fashion. artist, 
the hat makes the 
woman . But it may 
ruin her husband. 
0 . 

Advocates- of 
o v e rTi e a d 
streets to relieve 
traffic cannot 
have noticed that 
the biggest crowds- are always in the 
high-streets. 

0 

J)e Valera has thrown up the sponge. 

So it is no use offering him the 
Order of the Bath. 

□ 

Americans can always make a business 
pay. In England it is usual to 
make the customer do that. 

9 a 

Mr. Ciiauncev Depew declares that 
he has heard every story ever told. 
That is a new one. 

© 

The Good Globe 

go much to do, so little done, sighed 
a great man of action as he lay 
waiting for death. And it is true that 
there is an immense amount of work 
to be done by man on this Earth, arid 
always will be. ' * 

Yet it is good for most of us, particu¬ 
larly in periods of great seething and 
tumult, to recall the steadying words 
of Emerson: “ The good globe is 

faithful, and carries us. securely 
through the celestial spaces, anxious 
or resigned : we need not interfere to 
help it on." 


'The bus plied from the North of 
London to where Saturday crowds 
were flocking for fresh air and sun¬ 
shine. I got on just after it left its 
northern terminus. Nearly all of us 
inside wanted to get outside. 

Hn particular a jolly boy and girl 
were eager to go on top. By careful 
manoeuvring they reached the seats 
nearest the door, the girl being next to 
it. I was standing in the doorway just 
by them when three people descended. 

The moment the girl heard their 
footsteps she was on her feet, , pushing 
me to one side. Recovering my 
balance, I reached the steps, and 
found myself smiling, half crossly, 
half amusedly, into the rueful face 
of the boy. I ascended hurriedly, he 
following me, to find there was one 
seat only left, and that next -to her 
who pushed. The inside seemed sud¬ 
denly preferable to the outside. I de¬ 
scended, shaking my head at the pro¬ 
tests of the embarrassed young man. 

I took up my stand by the door 
again. The seats where the couple had ^ 
been were now occupied by a mother . 
and her son of five. Farther up the 
bus was a father and his son of about 
seven.' The .wee. boy nearest me for 
some time studied the five grown-ups 
standing and the gallant efforts of the 
conductor to collect their fares. Pie- 
sently he turned to his mother saying, 

“ Mummy, why have I got a seat ? " 

“ Because > Mummy paid for you,, 
darling," was the all-sufficient answer. 
The Threepenny Ones 

The conductor was a cheery ^soul, 
ready to aid anyone and everyone he 
could. About half way. through the 
journey two women got in. 

“ What is the. best place to get 
down for the river ? " the nearer one 
asked the conductor. 

“I leaves that to you, m'm,” he 
replied. “He leaves it to us,” she 
said to her companion, laughing. 

They discussed for a while; and 
then the same lady asked for “ Two 
threepenny ones, please." 

"You know where that takes, you 
to ? " the good man asked. 

The expression on the woman's' 
face changed. The pleasantness was 
wiped, out, and she repeated coldly, 

“ Two threepenny ones, please." 

" I was only telling you, m’m ; you 
asked for the river," he explained. 

Her face reddened, and her angry 
tone startled everyone as she once more 
demanded “two threepenny ones.” 

Then I thought. There was the girl 
upstairs who pushed ; she was twenty, 
perhaps. There was the woman inside 
who was rude to the conductor ; she 
was forty. There was the wee boy 
who wanted to know why he had a seat. 
He was five, and was nearest right. 

© 

The Ships 

The Editor of the C.N. would lik to 
know who wrote these lines. . 

Some ships go east, some ships go west, 

The self-same wind doth blow; 

But rudder and sail, and not the gale. 

Decide where the ship shall go. 
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PROBLEM OF 10, 
MEN 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 
IN KENYA? 

Three Points, of View on a 
Difficult Question 

WHITE OR BROWN MAN’S LAND ? 

By Our Political Correspondent 

A deputation from s the Kenya Colony 
in East Africa has come to London to 
put before the British Government the 
arguments from all sides in a dispute 
that cannot be settled out there. There 
are three sides to the dispute, and it is a 
good exercise in fair dealing to listen to 
all sides. * 

First it must be understood that 
Kenya runs inland to ground so high— 
4000 feet and more—that the climate 
becomes healthy for white men. There 
is a large and rich stretch of country so 
high that it may quite suitably be the 
home of a vigorous white population.. 

A Centre of Civilisation 

To this land nearly 10,000 white men 
have gone, and there they are prosper¬ 
ing and making it a white man’s terri¬ 
tory, European capital and enterprise 
have taken the railway there, and 
changed the country into a centre of 
civilisation These men wish to preserve 
the highlands, of Kenya as a White 
Alan's Land in the midst of large 
African territories which whites cannot 
permanently inhabit. That is one point 
of view. . 

When the railway was being made, a 
good deal of Indian coolie labour was 
employed, and Indians, who were traders 
in a small way, followed the coolies to 
sell them the Indian things they needed. 
After the railway was finished, and the 
country began to prosper, the Indians 
stayed and more came, till now the 
Indian population is approaching 36,000. 

Indians and Africans 

India, as a part of the British Empire, 
has now popular government, and the 
principle of equal rights for all, for 
Hindu as well as Englishman, has been 
conceded The Indians of Kenya ask 
that the principle shall be carried out in 
Kenya, too, and that every man from 
India living in Kenya shall have a vote 
there, on an equality with the white 
man’s vote That means.that, before long, 
the Indians in Kenya would, have con¬ 
trol of the government of tlie country. 
That is the second point of view. 

Now comes the case of the real natives 
of the country, Africans pure and 
simple. Of them there are nearly three 
millions. They' can live over a far 
larger area than white men can inhabit, 
and they have the rights that should be 
allowed to the original occupiers. 

Educating the Native 

The plan usually followed by the 
British Government in such a case is that 
native races shall be allowed to govern 
themselves in their • own way, through 
their chiefs ; that they shall be pro¬ 
tected from oppression have such land 
reserved’for themselves as is needed for 
their own method of living; and by 
education and teaching in suitable 
crafts be enabled to rise into civilised 
life The Kenya natives, many of them 
men of the capable Masai race, are able 
to take quick advantage of these new 
opportunities 

The natives are safeguarded directly 
by the British Government, and they 
look to the British governor to preserve 
their rights free from encroachment by 
any immigrants, be they whites or 
natives of India. The very last thing 
the three million natives desire is that 


Over 600 United States manufacturers 
now have branch factories in-Canada. 

A London man bought an armchair 
secondhand for 16s., and when lie ex¬ 
amined. the seat he found eleven 
sovereigns inside. 

An Air Record 

Two American airmen have just made 
a record non-stop flight of 2650 miles 
across America' from New York te San 
Diego, in California, in 27 hours. 

Spreading Politics by tha Sword , 

It is reported by travellers from central 
Asia that the Mohammedan State of 
Bokhara, which has been steadily 
resisting the Russian Bolshevists, has at 
last been finally overwhelmed 

A Well-Won Honour 

Mr. Cobham, a working house-painter 
of Southport, who has ’ attended Uni¬ 
versity Extension lectures for 27 years 
and won scholarships four times, has- 
been granted, at the age of 65, the 
honorary degree of M.A. by Cambridge 
University—a well-deserved reward. 


It has been found that whales carry 
barnacles very much* as ships do. 

By a vote of 114 to 21 the Canadian 
Parliament has rejected a motion to 
permit Canadians to accept titles. 

A Victory for Wireless 

A snowbound express train on the 
Illinois Central Railway in America was 
recently located by wireless when the 
telegraph messages had failed.to find it. 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll 

With much. regret we record the. 
death of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, one 
of the most prolific of literary journal¬ 
ists, perhaps the most voracious reader 
of modern books, and a great friend of 
many well-known writers. 

Bullock in a IVloior Car 

A full-grown bullock leaped over a 
gate at Stourport, in Worcestershire, 
and landed on a passing motor-car with 
its hind feet on the bonnet and its fore¬ 
feet on the scat beside the driver. It 
then scrambled out, and was driven into 
a field close by. 


HERD DRIVEN 
1000 MILES 

CARIBOU AND REINDEER 

Remarkable Eskimo Journey 
That Took Four Months , 

A MENACE OF ARCTIC AMERICA 

Attempts to introduce the reindeer into 
Alaska have been successful, and these 
animals are now on the increase, but a 
curious difficulty has arisen. In these 
vast regions of Arctic America countless 
herds of caribou find a living, and at 
different times of the year they migrate 
for hundreds of miles. 

5 The caribou and the reindeer are 
closely allied, but the caribou, it is said, 
cannot be domesticated, and, except 
therefore as a food animal caught in the 
chase, it is practically useless. 

I The caribou, however, is a menace to 
the development of the domesticated 
reindeer in Alaska and Arctic America 
generally, for, when a migrating herd of 
I caribou meets a herd of domesticated 
reindeer, the reindeer go off with the 
caribou, riligrate with* them, and are 
lost to civilisation. The offspring that 
results from the. crossing of the reindeer 
and the caribou is, to all intents and 
purposes, a wild caribou. 

A Great Procession 

In order to save the reindeer of 
Alaska, the United States Government 
has recently; taken a remarkable step. 
A great herd of-1500 reindeer, which were 
fed and reared in country crossed by the 
I caribou in their annual migration, was 
driven for safety a distance of 1100 
I miles, to a spot far remote from the 
haunts of the caribou. 

This great herd of reindeer, which is 
owned by the Government, travelled by 
Goodnews Bay, on the Bering Sea, to 
Cantwell, in the Broad Pass District. 
The drive was over snowy tundra and 
across difficult mountain territory, and 
the men in charge of the herds were 
Eskimos. The reindeer foraged for them¬ 
selves as they went, and several halts 
were made during the journey, which 
took about four months. 

Stopping a Stampede 

An exciting incident occurred one 
morning as a herd of caribou was 
sighted in the distance. The reindeer 
became excited and restive, and ap¬ 
peared as if they were about to break 
away, but the Eskimos in charge ran 
hither and thither to the danger spots 
endeavouring to calm the reindeer and 
distract their attention. 

A stampede began, and about a 
hundred of the deer broke away and 
joined the caribou ; but the herdsmen 
controlled the remainder of the deer, 
and while some stayed in charge, the 
others. chased the. truants across the 
country and. recovered all but fifteen 
After this disturbing incident it was very 
difficult to control the reindeer, but by 
skill and watchfulness the herd was 
brought to the rendezvous. 

Migrating Herds 

It was in 1892 that the United States 
Government first imported reindeer 
from Siberia, across the Bering Straits, 
80 animals being the first herd; now 
thousands of these animals, and others 
that have since been imported, have 
become an important economic factor 
in the development of Alaska. They 
supply the inhabitants with food, cloth¬ 
ing, and transportation, and a growing 
industry in the supply of reindeer meat 
to the larger cities of the Pacific coast 
of North America is being built up. 

The migrating herds of caribou, how¬ 
ever, will long remain a‘serious menace 
to successful reindeer farming in Arctic 
America The reindeer, is, of course, 
less domesticated than our British cattle 
and sheep, and is far more ready to go 
back to the wild than animals of a more 
settled civilisation. A proverb has grown 
up in Alaska, “ When the caribou treks, 
watch out 1 ” See World Map 


SHOP IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ATLANTIC 



The modern Atlantic liner is not a floating hotel, but a floating city, and the new Cunarder 
Berengaria has established a shopping centre on board, with shops that would do credit 
to Bond Street. Here we see the milliner’s shop with the latest styles from Paris 


Continued from the previous column 
the Indian population should attain to a 
position of supremacy in the Colony ; 
and those whose concern is centred on 
the welfare of the mass of the people 
originally belonging to the land hold the 
same view as the African natives 

But the Indians claim that, as British 
subjects, they ought to have equal 
power, according to their numbers, with 
the white population. That seems to 
mean that, eventually, they would be the 
controlling force over both whites and 
natives if the doctrine of equal citizen¬ 
ship for all British subjects were put 
into force. 

At present there is a Legislative 
Council consisting of the governor, 
eleven members elected by the Euro¬ 
peans, four nominated members repre¬ 


senting the Indians, and a. sufficient 
number of senioi officials to give the 
governor a majority so that the Colonial 
Office retains control. 

The Indians wish to increase and elect 
their representatives, and to secure ex¬ 
tended admission of Indians into the 
Colony ; and their view is warmly sup¬ 
ported in India, where the question is 
regarded as a test of racial equality 
within the Empire. 

Obviously the three-sided problem 
cannot be easily solved ; but it is hoped 
that the iust claims of the Europeans 
who have developed the Colony, the 
Indians who in early days were its chief 
working people, and the natives who are 
in a vast majority, and are now the chief 
providers of labour, will all be'wisely 
and amicably settled. J. D. 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been recently patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 

A SWEETMEAT TOY 

A; blowpipe and dancing ball are made 
entirely of sweetmeat, the tube 
to be blown through being 
made of liquorice, so that it is 
quite flexible. The cup is a 
wafer-biscuit such as ice cream 
is sometimes placed in, 

_ and the bail is a light 

sweetmeat that will rise quite easily. 

A SEASIDE BUCKET AS A BOX 

A child’s seaside bucket has a detacl> 
able handle, which, when , 
in use, has.its ends fitted 
into two holes or slots on 
either side of the bucket. 

When out of use the handle, 
is removed and a cover fits 
on the bucket by attach¬ 
ments for the holes. In this form 
articles may be packed in the bucket. 

A FRUIT-TREE PROTECTOR 

This protector is made up of two long 
legs hinged in the middle with arms at 
the top at right angles to 
the legs. The legs are 
opened to any desired 
angle, the ends stuck in 
the ground, and the arms 
” rest against the wall. A 
net can then be placed over the whole, 
and a wall tree is protected from the birds. 

A SAMPLE-CASE WITH TRAYS 

This sample case is in the form of a 
bag, or attache-case, and 
when opened reveals a set 
of trays in the form of 
drawers, which are secured 
at one corner at the top ' 
and bottom, and swing in 
and out easily as may be needed. 

A SELF-WATERER FOR PLANTS 

One or more tubes containing a wick 
like that of an ordinary paraffin lamp 
are arranged so as 
to conduct . water 
from a receptacle to 
a flower-pot or bed 
by capillary attrac¬ 
tion, as shown in 
the picture. The 
action would be so 
_ ! slow that the bed 

would be watered as gently as by rain. 

A CHAIR CUPBOARD 

The space under the seat between the 
legs is fitted up as a cupboard 
to 'hold various articles. A 
bathroom chair, for instance, 
would have a space for a brush, 
a cake or two of soap, towels, 
a tin or bottle of disinfectant, 
and so on. A kitchen chair 
might also be made a useful receptacle. 
A COLANDER THAT SAVES LABOUR 

This labour-saving colander fits over 
a companion’ saucepan, the handles of 
the two vessels fitting 
tightly together so 
that they become prac¬ 
tically one.. When the 
colander is in position 
the handle is .seized 
and the whole arrangement inverted 
over a sink, when the water runs away. 

AN INGENIOUS SALAD SERVER 

Tongs for serving salad or similar 
foods are made of a spoon and fork held 
together by a 
shackle or sleeve 
in which they are 
pivoted, the han¬ 
dles being kept 
apart by a spring, as. shown. here. 

A DOOR-CLOSING DEVICE 

This is a device for opening or closing 
all the doors of a rail¬ 
way train simultane¬ 
ously by operating any 
one of a number of 
switches connected 
with magnets which 
will exert the neces¬ 
sary pulling power to move the doors. 
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i AWARDS TO C.N. 
ARTISTS 


THE TRUE SCOUT 
SPIRIT 

Dramatic Ride Through a 
Tornado of Wind & Rain 

MISSIONARY'S HEROIC 
ACTION 

By.Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

In thinking of the bravest Scouts of 
the Empire, such as explorers and 
soldiers and sailors, we must not’ forget 
that missionaries have also done their 
share of heroic actions. 

I knew .one who showed his valour in 
a fight which took place in Nigeria, in 
West Africa. 

A small force of native troops com¬ 
manded by a British officer had been 
attacked by natives and suffered severe 
losses. The commanding officer was 
killed and eleven of his thirty men ; and 
the doctor, who also was wounded, sent 
a note by a runner to Minna, the nearest 
settlement, to report-the disaster. 

As it happened ‘a "missionary who 
knew, the country well, the Rev. W. P. 
Low, was at Minna on his. way to Eng¬ 
land. . But . the moment he heard that 
there were men in danger, and wounded 
men in want of treatment, he crammed a 
few biscuits into his pocket, and started 
off then and there on his bicycle to ride 
to their assistance. ' 

He rode all night, through a tornado of 
wind and rain, with the ground so wet 
and heavy that he had at last to ex¬ 
change his bicycle for a horse. Then the 
horse bolted with him, and he was so 
exhausted that he fell off and was a good 
deal bruised and shaken. . « 

A Race for a Steamer 

But still he held on his way, and at 
last reached, the beleaguered party at 
three in the morning, and was able to do 
a great deal for them. He went round 
among the natives of the place and 
reassured them and got their loyalty. 

After twelve'hours of useful work he 
was able to get away again to Minna, 
where he got on to a train of trucks on 
the railway and .thus reached the coast 
just in time.to catch the homeward- 
bound steamer.. .. 

Now, that missionary acted in the true 
spirit of a Scout. Although he was in a 
hurry to catch, his ship, the moment he 
heard that there were men in- danger 
and distress, he did not stop to consider 
how it would affect his plans, but started 
off then and there to help them. Through 
hostile country, through wind and rain, 
he went On; and though stopped by mud 
and his fall, he never said die, because he 
was very ’much alive. He still pushed 
on till he succeeded in reaching the place’ 
and giving first aid to those requiring it. 

In the Great War, as you know; many 
clergymen and, missionaries distin¬ 
guished themselves . for bravery and 
gallant devotion .to duty and set a grand 
example for: any Scout to follow; 


A COW’S RECORD 
Canada’s World Champion 

Not satisfied with producing the finest 
horse in North America, Canada now 
boasts of the world's champion butter 
cow, of any age or any breed. 

May Echo, owned by the Dominion 
Government, produced 30,886 pounds of 
milk and 1673’ pounds of butter in 365 
days. 'She is-a five-year-old.. Holstein, 
weighing- nearly 1800 pounds. Her 
record production for one day was 121 
pounds of milk. * 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Pair of rock-crystal chandeliers. £766 


An Ispahan rug. £483 

An Urbino painted dish, 1532 . £462 

A Louis XVI inlaid table . . £315 

Mortlake tapestry table-cover . £252 

A pair of Sevres vases ■ . . . £220 

A Louis XVI snuffbox . . £170 : 

An Old Worcester vase . . £136 

Chippendale chest of drawers ■. £120 

Letter signed by John Evelyn . . £25 


RELICS OF A LOST 
RACE 

Interesting Discovery in 
America 

THE MYSTERY WRITINGS 
OF IDAHO 

An interesting discovery has just been 
made in a wild and little-known part 
of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Robert Limbert, of Boise, was 
exploring this wilderness, when he came 
upon an area covered with boulders of 
volcanic rock, and a number of earth 
mounds, among which were the entrances 
to mysterious caves. 

The rocks are covered with pictorial 
inscriptions, the meaning and origin of 
ivhich are quite unknown. Indians on a 
reservation some distance away cannot 
interpret the inscriptions, and declare 
that they are older than their ancestors. 

The inscriptions ‘ have been photo¬ 
graphed, and expert archaeologists, who 
have examined them believe they belong 
to a race and an age earlier "than'the 
Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peru. 

There are two distinct types of writing, 
and at one place the face of a cliff is 
covered for half a mile or more with 
inscriptions. 

. A systematic search is to be made of 
the twenty mounds in the district, 
which may contain relics of the lost race 
who did the writings on the rock. These 
mounds, which are two or three feet high 
and about four" feet wide, .all point 
directly north and south. 

American scientific experts arc asking 
one another if these records are the work 
of America's first inhabitants, and great 
interest is taken in the proposed examina¬ 
tion of the district, which lies between 
the Bruneau and Owyhee rivers. 


TWO GUINEAS FOR A 
PHOTOGRAPH 
Editor’s Offer to C.N. Readers 
with Cameras 

Many C*N. readers have cameras, and 
many good pictures are taken which are 
well worth publishing although they 
are not generally seen outside the circle of 
the photographer’s own friends. 

The Editor offers an award of two 
guineas for the most suitable photo¬ 
graph sent in to the C.N. during the 
next three weeks taken by an amateur 
photographer with his own or a borrowed 
camera. 

Every photograph must be accom¬ 
panied by. a signed statement that it 
was taken by the sender. 

The prize-winning photograph will be 
published in the C.N., and any other 
photographs sent in that may be pub¬ 
lished will also be paid for. 

Address'your photographs to ’Photo, 
C.N. Office, Fleetway.House, Farringdon 
Street/ London, E.C.4, to reach, the 
office not -later than J une 8.- . ; 

No photographs /that are used in the 
C.N* can be returned, and other pictures, 
can only be sent back if :a stamped 
addressed envelope of the necessary size 
is enclosed. . 


GOLD FROM THE DEPTHS 
The Deepest Mine 

The famous St. John de Rey mine, in 
Brazil, has now reached a level which 
makes it the deepest mine in the world. 

Gold ore is being mined at 6726 feet 
below the surface—a mile and a quarter 
down—and the mine is proving something 
of an exception in this respect. 

To the difficulties of ventilation so 
deep down is added the necessity for. 
cooling the air, for the temperature of 
the rock fit this depth is 117 degrees 
Fahrenheit, equal to the most oppressive 
tropical climate. A special system of 
cooling the air has been devised, , ‘ J 


Result of My Magazine 
Painting Contest 

MONEY GRANTS AND 
WIRELESS SETS 

In the painting contest arranged by 
the Editor of, My Magazine the first prize 
of a grant of ^50 for the best-coloured 
picture sent in has been divided between 
two . competitors \vhose work, in the 
opinion of the Editor, is of equal merit. 
They -are Miss Vera Mary Begg, 73a, 
Hambalt Road, Clapham Common, 
London, S.W.4 ; and Miss. Helen Brook; 
38, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, London, 
N.5, and the Editor congratulates them 
on their success and clever colouring. 

The .fifty crystal wireless sets, wortli 
£5 each, have been awarded to the fol- 
I lowing fifty competitors, who were next 
in order of merit: 

Nancy Tate, 5, Friars Lane, The Hoe, Plymouth ; 
Gertrude 'Brown, 3, Carew Rd., Thornton Heath ; 
Phyllis Ginger,'1, Beaconsfield RcL, New Malden; 
Winifred Axon, 16, Holmfield Avenue, Moston ; 
Arthur Leaver, 21, Cross St., Harle .Syke, nr. 
Burnley; D. S. Davis, 11, Ilfracombe. Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea ; Winifred Plunkett, 83, Scotland 
Rd., Nelson ; Emily Parsons, 191, Grove Green Rd., 
Leytonstone, E.n ; Nellie Parker, 55, Vincent St., 
Balsall Heath ; Nellie May Wood, 17 V Wellficld Rd., 
Streatham, S.W.16 ; E.. Milne-Redhead, Rokeby. 
Malvern Place, Cheltenham ; Frank Ellis, 26, Prim¬ 
rose Lane, Dewsbury Rd., Leeds ; Jack Dobson, 13, 
Primrose Bank Rd., Trinity, Edinburgh ; Arnold II. 
Knight, In wood, Alton Rd., Parkstonc ; Robert Dun¬ 
lop, 103, Gavin St., Motherwell ; Mary Purkis, Brook 
House, Lydiard Millicent, Swindon ; Sylvia B. Ocock, 
141, Grierson Rd., Honor Oak Park, S.E.23 ; Muriel 
Tate, 5, Friars Lane, The Hoe, Plymouth ; Marjorie 
Smith, 89, Drayton Rd., King’s Heath, Birmingham ; 
Dorothy M. Smith, 89, Drayton Rd., King’s Heath ; 
Eric Artiss, 108, Caversham Avenue, Palmer’s Green, 

N. I3 ; Aclele Esgonnidre, 69, Devonport Rd.. Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush,. W.12. ; S. R. Shepherd, 96, Sussex Rd.; 
Harrow ; Jessie Greenwood, 4, Glen thorn - Terrace, 
Leyland Rd., Penwortham, Preston ; Miss E. Mareschc! 
Taylor, West Lynn, 20, South Rd.. Stourbridge ; 
A. H. F. Wliitham, 60, Baronscourt Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Dorothy Sara, 7, Meyrick St., Hereford ; 
Winifred I.. Foster, 50, Alton Rd., Bournbrook, 
Birmingham; O. H. Bissell, 18, Sutton Park Rd., 
Kidderminster; George Cameron, Royal Hotel, 
Arbroath, N.B. ; James N. Bamford, 4, Hulton St., 
Moss Side, Manchester ; Rebecca Vincy, 4, Victoria 
Rd., Cambcrley, Surrey; S. F. Byford, Common 
Farm, Rayne, nr. Braintree ; Grace C. Bolt, 26, 
Cambridge Rd., Seven Kings, Ilford ; Ella Hodgson, 
46, Great Horton Rd., Bradford ; Dorothy Digby, 
Glen Roy, Stanley Rd., Huyton, nr. Liverpool; Pansy 

O. Dennett, 14, Gorringe Park Avenue, Mitcham; 
Marjorie Lewis, The Manse, 85, Victoria Avc.nue, 
York Rd., Leeds ; John Turner Meadows, Abbots¬ 
ford, Waverley Place, Saltcoats; M. E. Pearson, 19, 
Aston Rd., Southsca ; Chrissie Strath, Bellevue Ter¬ 
race, E. Newport, Fifeshire; Beryl Linton, 111. 
Barcombe Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2 ; James- 
Frame, 116, Chapel St., Carluke, Lanarkshire ; 
Herbert W. Simpson, 41, Bradford St., Accrington ; 
Betty Cuthbcrt, St. Chad’s Vicarage Woodseats, 
Sheffield; Lily Dudley, no, Witton Lane, West 
Bromwich ; Elsa Layman, 15a, Kingdon Rd., West 
Hampstead, N.W.6 ; Hilda C. Smith, 37, Woodholm? 
Rd., Ecclesall, Sheffield ; - George C. Cameron, 148, 
Bedlay St., Springburn, Glasgow ; Maurice A. Brown-, 
foot, Fern Lea, Pool, nr. Leeds. 


CANADA’S GIRLS 

Citizenship Armies of the Great 
Dominion 

By Oup Canada Correspondent'', 

With all oiir interest in the great boys’ 
work in Canada we are perhaps prone to 
forget the sister organisation that is 
doing, almost as' fine a work—>the 
Canadian Girls in Training. ' 

Their programme is on the same four¬ 
fold basis as- that of the boys—develop¬ 
ment mentally, physically, spiritually, 
and socially. 

Inaugurated seven years/ ago, - the 
Girls in Trainingldea has swept Canada 
;from coast to coast with a wave of 
popularity, seldom equalled. There are 
now 40,000 “teen" age girls under its’ 
banner, and the number is increasing 
with astonishing rapidity. They have 
National and Provincial Girls’ Work 
Boards, corresponding to the boy organis¬ 
ations, and scores* of local councils. 

They have their Mother and Daughter 
Week "as the boys have their Father and 
Son Week, and, though they have no 
Girl Parliament, it will surely not be long 
before the franchise extends to the girls. 

It is a great thing indeed for Canada 
to have these 4000 groups of ten girls 
each working and playing hard'that they 
may grow up worthy of their heritage. 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards;:one question-on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not possible to answer all questions sent in. 


THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

WESTMINSTER 

THE VERY HEART OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

An interesting discussion; ' has*'been 
held at the Royal United Service Institu¬ 
tion, ending with the suggestion that the 
time has come when the City of- West¬ 
minster should be remodelled ’ as a war 
memorial under the Empire War Memor¬ 
ial League. 

Whoever comes to see London from 
the Britains beyond the seas feels, when 
he stands in the fine open space before 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, with 
Whitehall and the great Government 
buildings close by, that he has at last 
reached the very heart of the Empire. 
And, indeed, there is no scene like it in all 
the *world, where the past with all its 
memories, and the present with all its 
responsibilities, meet so impressively. 

A Heart-Stirring Vision 

That great site has had a happily 
changeful history, and, to anyone who 
feels it all, a heart-stirring vision comes 
when he is tokl that a hundred acres of 
“ mean streets ” behind the old abbey 
are slowly being transformed into a scene 
of greater dignity. 

. Probably few realise that Westminster 
is itself a City on its own account. Of 
course, it is a part of London, the London 
that has more or less absorbed every¬ 
thing from the Hampstead Heights to 
* the Norwood Hills, and from far down 
the river, where the stately ships arrive, 
up to rural Kew. But Westminster, in 
the midst of this . vast London, retains 
its almost equally venerable city hood. 

The Historic Abbey 

The Abbey is the historical nucleus of 
it all; but quite early Westminster 
began to compete with London, round its 
nucleus the Tower, as a place where 
ancient kings of our land had their 
palace. Canute has the traditional 
honour of making Westminster his 
choice, but then he had special trouble 
with London. Full two hundred years 
before Canute Westminster had had its 
rights conferred by kingly charter, Offa 
being its patron. 

Right onward from those-dim times 
Westminster has played a splendid part 
in .the national historyX Till quite 
recent days it was the seat of the central 
court of justice. In its’ great Hall, 
founded by William Rufus and still kept 
strong and sound, the ’great, trials of 
notable men *vvere’ held—Wallace, Sir 
Thomas More, Strafford, Charles the 
First, the Seven Bishops, Warreri Hast-' 
ings ; and also Anne Boleyn. In Stuart 
times the Palace of Whitehall was the 
centre of all courtly doings * and St. 
James’s Palace later, and now Bucking¬ 
ham Palace; are both in Westminster. 

Nerve-Centre of Government 

For we must, remember that West¬ 
minster extends far beyond the district 
we instinctively think of when the name 
is mentioned, because of the strong im¬ 
pressiveness of the part of it immediately 
around the Abbey and the “Houses .of 
Parliament. It begins at Temple Bar 
and continues to Victoria. Oxford 
Street is its northern.'boundary, and 
Hyde Park, as well as St. James’s Park 
and Green Park, is in, it. It sends three 
members to Parliament. Formerly it 
also included Chelsea and Kensington^ 

. Now it is as the great nerve-centre of 
government that Westminster, is famous, 
through its Parliament, floating its flag 
by day and shining its steady light by 
night, where Big Ben beats out the pulse 
of the centuries; Through its great 
Government offices; and through its 
glorious, ancient A.bbey,: utterly un¬ 
matched elsewhere. : 

No future spacious dignity that can 
be devised for this noble site enn be. 
undeserved. 


Who Was the Artist Who Drew a Perfect 
Circle ? 

Giotto, when asked to send a specimen 
of his work for the inspection' of Pope 
Boniface the Eighth. 

Have the Stars irv the Sky Five or Six 
Points? 

They have no-points at all, but, are 
round bodies like the. Sun. The idea 
of points is merely an optical illusion. 

What is an Equinoctial Gale ? 

A gale or storm that occurs at or near 
the time of the equinox, that is the 
period when day and night are of equal 
length everywhere. 

What is the Large Letter S on the Outer 
Wall of a House ? 

It is not an ornament, but is really, the 
end of an iron bar running through the 
house to prevent, the walls bulging but. 
Sometimes an X is used instead of an S 
to hold Jthe wall. 

What is an Eikonometer ? 

An apparatus for measuring the size 
of an object under the microscope or for 
ascertaining the, magnifying power of a 
microscope. It comes from the Greek, 
words meaning image and measure./ 

What Towns in Japan Have Over 
100,000 Inhabitants ? 

Tokio, with 2,400,000, and Osaka, 
Kobe, Kyoto,. Nagoya, Yokohama, 
Nagasaki, Heroshima, Hakodate, Kure, 
Kanazawa, Sendai, Otaru, Sapporo, 
Kagoshima, and Yawata. 

Are there People Living on the Stars ? 

No one can say definitely whether or 
not any other world than ours has living 
inhabitants; but as the stars are 
flaming worlds of enormous tempera¬ 
tures there is not much likelihood of 
life on them. 

Which Would Win in a Fight, an African 

Elephant or a Rhinoceros ? 

The African elephant is by . far the 
heavier and stronger animal, but pro¬ 
bably a fight between two such massive 
creatures would be inconclusive. 

Who Invented Blotting Paper? 4 1 

No one can say, and we do not know 
when it was first used ; but it ..was 
probably introduced soon after the., 
invention of paper. Fuller, writing in 
1655, makes the earliest known reference 
to paper which sucks up ink. 

Is the Dog or the Horse the More 
Intelligent ? 

Horses ■ are sensible to kindness, 
docile under good management, and. 
attached to those who treat them well, 
but they are not very intelligent or 
sagacious; certainly far less so than dogs. 
How LongCan a Man Stay UnderWater? 

The more skilful pearl divers of the 
East can remain under water for two, or 
even three, minutes, and it is recorded 
that in a glass tank a man has remained 
under water for 4 minutes 2gj seconds, 
but this is doubtful. ‘ 

What is the Bronze Age ? 

Bronze Age is a term jused to describe 
the period when man began' to use 
bronze in the arts of life;- that is for 
tools, weapons, • ornaments, and so on. 
It succeeded the - New Stone Age and 
came before the Iron Age, and in Europe 
lasted from about 1800 to 1000 b.c. 

Does Lightning Strike Steel Only or Any¬ 
thing that Shines ? 

Shining has nothing to do with’ the 
matter; lightning goes ,to steel or any 
other metal . because such substances 
are good conductors of electricity. 
That is why we set up metal, lightning 
conductors on buildings, ’ : to carry the 
lightning away from the building. 

How Did the Giraffe Get its Long Neck 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, says not 
by desiring to reach the foliage of the 
more lofty shrubs and constantly stretch¬ 
ing its neck for the purpose, but because 
any. varieties with a longer neck than 
usual at once secured a fresh range of 
pasture over the same ground as their 
shorter-necked companions, and thus 
outlived them in times of scarcity 


How Can a Very Tall Man Become 
Shorter? 

He cannot except through becoming 
bent or slightly shrunk through illness 
or old age. 

Why is a Compass Needle Attracted to 
the North? 

Because it is a magnet; that is the 
reason for the compass needle’s very 
useful behaviour. 

How do the Eskimos Come to be in 
Greenland? 

The race originated in Europe and 
migrated to Greenland at some period 
prior to historic records. 

Why are the Wooden Supports of Railway 
Metals Called Sleepers ? 

The. word is believed to be derived 
from the Norwegian sleip, a smooth 
piece of timber, for dragging anything 
over, Ibis connected with the Swedish 
word slipa*. meaning smooth or, slippery. 

- Is Blushing Injurious to Health ? 

Blushing is a sudden effusion of blood 
to the face owing to small arteries being 
dilated under the influence of shame or 
Embarrassment.' It is not injurious. 

What is the Population of Brazil ? 

At -the census of September, 1920, the 
total population of Brazil was 30,635,665 
of which 1,157,873 persons lived in the 
capital, Rio de Janeiro. 

Why Does a Candle Just Burning out 
Give a Final Flare ? 

The last layer of fat, being so thin, is 
melted and rapidly changed into gas by 
the heat of the flame. A larger volume 
of gas than usual is thus formed, and we 
see it burn as a bigger flame. 

What is a Mirage ? 

An optical illusion by which distant 
objects, often inverted, • appear near. 
The mirage is caused by the rays of 
light from the object being refracted, or 
bent, as they pass through various layers 
of the atmosphere of. different densities. 

How Did the Egyptians Haul the Huge . 

Blocks of Stone up the Pyramids ? - 

It’ is riot known definitely. The 
general opinion is that they'built long 
slanting roadways and dragged thein up, 
but others believe that they raised them 
from’step to step by huge levers worked 
by; hundreds of slaves. ' 

How Did Animal Pets Originate,? . 

Probably in far-distant ages wild 
cubs or kittens were taken as play¬ 
things for his children by early, mail, 
and from that beginning came the 
domestication of animals... The'dog was 
the’first animal to be domesticated.' 1 

Why do the Tides Followthe Moon ? 

The tides are caused by .the Moon 
attracting the water away < from, the 
solid Earth* just as when we release an 
apple the Earth attracts it by gravitation, 
When the : Sum and Moon are .both 
pulling in'the same direction the tides 
are higher than usual.- . / . 

Why are the Tropics of Cancer .and . 

. Capricorn so Called? 

-Cancer means a crab, and refers to the 
constellation of the Crab, which‘marks 
the limit of the Sun’s course northward 
in summer. Capricorn.means the con¬ 
stellation of the Sea Goat, arid limits the 
Sun’s course- southward in winter. 

What is the Originof i£ s. d. ? 

The letters stand for.. the Italian 
words lire, pounds ; soldi, shillings ; and 
denari,- pence, derived from* the Latin 
*words libra, solidus, denarius. The 
terms were,introduced into England by 
the Lombard merchants. Lb. is short 
for libra, a , pound, and the plural .in 
English should have no s, being simply 
lb. the same'as the singular. * 

How Much Does the Length of Day and 
Night Vary at the Equator ? \ 

^ At the Equator days and nights are 
always of equal length—Twelve hours^— 
but at other places they vary in different 
proportions according to. the position on 
the globe and the time of year. When 
the Earth is at. the equinoxes; however, 
day arid night are eaual everywhere. : 


THE RINGED PLANET 

DENSE MASSES OF WHITE 
AND TINTED CLOUDS 

How to See Saturn by Daylight 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A good opportunity will occur next 
week of identifying Saturn, the wonderful 
ringed world named by the ancients 
after their god of Time and Destiny., 

On Saturday, May 26, the Moon 
will appear very close to him. The 
nearest approach will be between five 
and’ six o’clock, when the planet; will be 
less than the Moon’s width above her. 
But as the Moon does not rise until 
four minutes after six, and the Sun will 
be shining, this part of the phenomenon 
cannot be seen. 

After seven- o’clock, however, our 
satellite and Saturn will be high enough 
in the east to be observed, but as the 
Sun does not set till nearly nine o'clock it 
is obvious that, Saturn will not be readily 
visible to the eye till nearly ten. 

Dimmed by the Moon’s Light 

By this time the Moon will have 
moved about two degrees, oi\ approxi¬ 
mately four times her own width, to 
the left of the planet, which will be 
easily seen at that distance and some¬ 
what above the Moon’s altitude. He 
will appear much dimmed by her ra¬ 
diance, but nevertheless the brightest 
object near her. . . 

An. interesting experiment may be 
made . by those possessing. good non-. 
prismatic binoculars, or a hand tele¬ 
scope ; for there is the possibility, if the 
air ' is clear enough, of seeing Saturn 
while the Sun is still shining in the sky, 
say, from seven o’clock till nearly nine. 

During this time the region to observe 
will be that just above and slightly to 
‘ the left of the Moon", She will be easily 
found notwithstanding the sunshine, 
and as Saturn will be in the same field 
of view of the binoculars he may be 
detected as a brilliant point of light 
against the bright sky. 

If Saturn were Nearer 

Actually Saturn is much brighter 
than , the Moon, and were we as close 
to him as we are to*our satellite— 
240,000 miles away instead of nearly 
820,000,000—Saturn would appear an 
immense globe about 36. times as wide as 
our Moon, appears. 

Moreover, his brilliance would be far 
greater, for his albedo f as this light radia¬ 
tion and surface reflection is called, has 
been found by careful experiment by 
Zollner to be 52 per cent. That is, he 
reflects over Ijalf the light that he 
receives from the Sun, whereas the 
Moon, on an average, reflects but 17 per 
cent., or about gne-sixth of the light 
that falls upon her.- 

On the other hand, Saturn’s heat 
radiation, has recently been found to be 
remarkably low—but 15 per cent, com¬ 
pared with 80 per cent, for the Moon; 
this is according • to the researches at 
Flagstaff Observatory in* Arizona, with 
the aid of the 40-in, reflector telescope. „ 

Learning About Far-Off Worlds 

It is by such investigations as these 
that so much. is. learned about these 
far-off worlds. Thus, this difference in 
heat radiation confirms what has been 
otherwise learned; that Saturn : has a 
dense cloud-laden atmosphere which 
absorbs a large proportion of the Sun’s 
heat, much as the Earth’s atmosphere 
does, whereas the Moon has scarcely any 
atmosphere. So, instead of the dense 
masses and belts of white and tinted 
clouds observable on Saturn, which reflect 
a maximum of sunlight, we see that, the 
Moon having no clouds, the sunlight 
falls on a surface comparable with sand¬ 
stone that has darker lava-strewn regions. 

1 In consequence, the average light-re¬ 
flecting power of‘the Moon: is low, while 
the heat-reflecting power is very great, 
as from an immense arid desert, which 
is generally what she appears to be when 
viewed -with a telescope,' G: F. M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 

What Has Happened Before 

Roger Blake and his. two uncles nieri a 
youth in Cairo named Achmet, who is 
strangely like the figure of King Sanka-ra 
on a three-thousand-year-old stone. His 
dead guardian has left him a papyrus in an 
ivory casket, telling hjm to seek out a 
hunter named Muleh. 

Roger and his uncles are-going to the 
Upper Nile, and they take Achmet with 
them.. At Kassala they are rescued by 
Muleh from bandits in the pay of a lame 
man with one ear. 

Later, Roger saves a -man from a 
crocodile on the banks of the river 

• CHAPTER 10 

Hassan of the White Beard 

'T'he sound of the rifle shot, echo- 
4* ing down the river, startled 
the camp. Mr. Paradine rushed out 
of the tent, followed by the Doctor 
and Achmet. The servants, had' 
collected in a timorous group—all 
but Yakoub, who still leaned peace¬ 
fully against his camel. ■ 

“ What was that ? ” asked Mr. 
Paradine sharply. 

I All right, sah,” sang out 
Yakoub. " Oniy young sah go shoot 
fish.” - . . 

He cackled at his joke. 

“ The young scamp ! ” cried Mr. 
Paradine. “ We shall have trouble 
with that boy, Ben. Which way 
did he go, Yakoub ? ” 

The man pointed towards the 
bluff, and Mr. Paradine set off with 
Achmet quickly in that direction. 
They met Roger running to meet 
them. 

“ Uncle, I’ve shot a crocodile ! ” 
he cried. “ The beast -was after a 
man. He’s ill or something. He’s 
lying at the foot of the bluff. I’m 
going back to the camp for help.” 

Without more words he was off. 
In ten minutes almost the whole 
party was gathered on the bluff. 
The man, a shapeless mass, still lay 
huddled below. 

“ Dear me ! Most extraordinary ! ” 
said the Doctor, peering over. 

“ Take care you don't topple 
over,” said hi 4 * brother. “ Now, 
Yakoub, and ^ oil, Hassim, you’re 
the wiriest of us. We’ll let you down 
in turn, and you'll make a cradle 
■with the ropes. I'll show you how 
to do it.” 

When the two men had been 
taught how to make the necessary 
loops they were lowered down the 
rugged precipice, the other members 
of the party letting the rope out 
slowly round a rock. The man was 
slung into the cradle and hauled to 
the top. 

“ Extraordinary coincidence ! ” 
exclaimed the Doctor. “ Surely 
this is that old rascal who led us 
into the trap.” 

“ How rummy ! ” cried Roger. 

, “ He looks pretty bad.” 

Poor wretch ! ” said his uncle. 

“ AVe’ll take him to the camp and 
give him something to revive him. 
Gently, you men ; don’t jolt him.” 

The old man was only half con¬ 
scious. His wizened cheeks were 
deathly pale ; one of his hands was 
bleeding. When He was laid on a 
mat outside the tent, Mr. Paradine 
passed a practised hand over his 
limbs and pronounced that no bones 
were broken. The man revived at 
the first touch of moisture upon his 
Ups, and stared with frightened eyes 
at the group surrounding him. 

“Fear nothing; you are safe 
■with us,” said the Doctor. “Ali, 
give him some food and wash his 
wounded hand. I'll talk to him 
presently.” - 

Within half an hour the man was 
sufficiently recovered to get upon 
his feet and attempt to move away. 

” Sir, old party sling his hook,” 
cried Ali. 

“ That won't do,” said Dr. Para¬ 
dine, coming from the tent. “ Now, 
old master of deceit, what have you 
to say for yourself ? ” 

“ Truly, O fount of beneficence, 

I am a very wicked person,” said 
fie man. “ But, behold, I am very 
poor, and when a great reward was 
promised me-” 


<3 


: : Told by 

Herbert Strang 


” What for ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Even for leading the effendi 
he glanced aslant at Achmet — 
“ to the grove where tlie band of 
Base lay in wait for him.” 

“Then,if they were your friends, 
■why did you slip away ?,” 

“ With intent to deceive you, O 
well of wisdom-, that you might not 
believe me partner in the misdeed. 
And when I beheld El-Nimmur 
flying like the'whirlwind I was sore 
afraid, and madediaste to acquaint 
the man who had "beguiled me from 
the path of righteousness.” . 

“ Ah 1 What man was that ? ” 

“A man of a great largeness, 
ugly of countenance by the loss of an 
ear. And, behold, he received me 
with consuming wrath, heaping vile 
words upon me and dealing me 
many stripes. ' And when I told 
him of El-Nimmur, straightway he 
sent eastward those men that were 
with him, in number ten or twelve, 
and cast me headlong down the 
steep place. And on the brink of the 
river I was stayed by a bush, and 
I had but strength to ■ crawl a little 
way, lest a crocodile, should devour 
me. And there I lay as one dead 
until I was raised up by the hands of 
your servants, O - well-spring of 
pity." 

. “ You may thank, my nephew for 
your safety/' said the Doctor. 
“ He slew a crocodile that was 
almost upon you. Some of my 
servants are even now cutting up 
the beast for their eating, and 
taking its musk-bags for the per¬ 
fume of their women.” 

“ Inshallah 1 ” cried the man. 
“ Blessings on the young warrior 
who saved a poor old man from the 
jaws of death !• I am his slave.” 

“He professes contrition,” said | 
the Doctor to the others. “ It may 
be genuine. He seems, able to 
walk ; he had better go. Get you 
gone,” he added in Arabic. 

The man salaamed and shuffled 
away in a direction downstream. 

" CHAPTER 11 

A Warning 

A ciimet had looked grave and 
preoccupied since the old man 
had told his story. 

“ I am uneasy,” he said, when 
Roger chaffed him about his 
silence. “ If what Hassan of the 
white beard said is true, I cannot 
doubt that my enemy is travelling 
the same way as ourselves. And 
if he is leagued with the Base-” 

“ My dear fellow,” the Doctor 
interrupted, “ I have spent twenty 
years in Egypt and never had any 
trouble. The Base are a wild lot, 
it is true, but they will not quarrel 
■with Englishmen. I repeat,, you 
are safe \vhile you remain with us.” 

“ I was not thinking of myself,” 
said Achmet quietly. 

“ Anyhow, well Take, pre¬ 
cautions,” said, Mr. Paradine. 

“ Well keep a watch all night. Ill 
tell off the men; and we had 
better take turns ourselves. - There 
are three of us ; well leave Roger 
out; he couldn’t keep' awake.” 

“ Oh, I say, that’s rot, Uncle! ” 
cried Roger. “ I s beg your pardon, 
but really I must take my turn.” 

“ Well, you shall have the last 
watch before dawn.. Uncle >Bcn 
shall take the first, being a. student 
used to late hours ; I'll fake the 
second ; and Achmet the. third. All 
of you see that the men don’t let 
the camp-fires* out. , They’ll keep 
off wild animals if nbt -wild men.” 

Roger got little sleep that’night, 
partly because he was oVer-excited 
by the events of the day, partly 
through the strange sounds that 
every now and then -broke the 
stillness. At one time- it would be 
a sharp, short bark, at another a 
deep-toned roar ; as the night drew 
on a whole chorus of discordant 
howls that made him shudder. 

Roger tossed restlessly . on his 
rugs until past midnight. Then it 
seemed that he had slumbered 
hardly a minute when he was 


startled inforwakefulness by a loud, 
shout fro in- Ali' who was then on 
guard outside. The four occupants 
of the tent sprang to their feet and 
rushed into the open, Mr. Paradine 
grasping' his revolver. 

In the glow of the camp-fires they 
saw Ali hastening. towards them, 
lugging a small figure by the arm. 

“ Look, sir ! ” he cried, “ Wretched 
object come sneaking in. My eyes, 
sir, truly lynx eyes, spot him. I 
cop him instanter.” 

“ Old ,’. Hassan again ! ” cried 
Roger. amazedly, as the Indian 
hauled his captive into the light 
of the tent lamp.’ 

The old man looked more hag¬ 
gard than ever; and when Ali, in 
obedience to his master’s order, 
released him, he tottered, and 
would have ‘ fallen^ had not Ali 
caught him again. ■ 

“ Evidently he’s dead beat,” said 
Mr. Paradine.; “ Upon my word, 
we have bother after bother.” 

The story that: Hassan presently 
told was alarming enough. 

. About an hour after he had left 
the camp, just before sunset, he 
almost ran into a mounted band of 
Base, among whom he recognised 
the' one-cared man. He hid behind a 
mimosa bush until they had passed.- 
Then, fearing that they were on the 
track of those whom he now re-: 
garded as his - friends and bene¬ 
factors, he followed them up in the 
darkness, which prevented them 
from riding fast, until they halted 
in a sheltered spot about two miles 
from the Englishmen’s camp.^ He 
waited untiLhe had assured himself 
that they had bivouacked for the 
night; then; making a wide detour, 
he had hastened. on, weary as he 
was, to give his friends warning. 

CHAPTER 12 
The Sign of King Sanka-ra 

tie’s really, quite a decent old 

■“-I chapi after all,” said Roger. 

“ Yes. Clearly we mustn't judge 
by appearances,” said the Doctor. 

He seems to have a sense of 
duty: first warning his employer 
of the failure of the ambush, now 
putting himself to all this exertion 
to warn us.” 

“ I implore you, sir,” said Ach¬ 
met, “ to let me leave you. It is 
through me that all these annoy¬ 
ances have come upon you.” 

But Dr. Paradine would not hear 
of Achmet’s leaving the party. He 
sat up with his brother through the 
rest of the night discussing the 
course they had best pursue. If the 
one-eared man .was indeed on their 
track, the sooner they struck camp 
the better. In the end it was 
decided to move off before sun¬ 
rise and get up into the hills, where 
there were better chances of eluding 
pursuit than on the plain. 

* Dr, Paradine was not prepared 
for the request' made by Hassan 
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when they, were on the point of 
starting. The old man. begged to 
be allowed to accompany them as 
' Roger’s servant. 

“ My. years are many, but. my 
strength is. yet green,” he said. 
“ And I will serve faithfully him to 
whom I owe my life.” 

“ Let him come, Uncle,” said 
Roger. “ If he goes, that one¬ 
eared wretch may find him again ; 
and as Hassan knows the country, 
I dare say he will be useful.” /. 

And so it happened that Hassan 
stepped side by side with the guide 
when, under the starlight, the party 
quitted the camp. ' \ , 

Before long they left the . river 
and struck south - east - into the 
rough- hilly country between the 
Gash and the Settite. ^ 

The guide announced- that, he 
would avoid the few small villages 
that were to-be .'found here *and 
there, so that their, route might hot 
be reported to the Base. 

For two ’days . .they continued 
their slow, laborious march, en¬ 
livened by no incident but the 
shooting of two bucks by Mr. 
Paradine. Every 1 now and then 
they glanced back along the track ; 
at night they maintained a close 
watch ; and when forty-eight hours 
had passed without sign of pursuit 
they began to - think that. Hassan 
Lad been needlessly perturbed. . 

On the third day Mr. Paradine 
made frequent references to his 
papers and. maps and often con¬ 
sulted the guide. The Arab agreed 
that they must by this time be 
drawing near to the region which 
Mr. Paradine wished to survey; 
but he had only a hazy notion of 
his employer’s object, and was not 
always certain that he was leading 
the party by the most direct route. 

Indeed, towards the end of the 
day he confessed that he was at a 
loss. It was clear that cotton could 
never be grown on broken, rocky 
soil far from water ; yet there was 
no sign of the level alluvial tract 
which Mr. Paradine's information 
had led him to expect. 

While a consultation was being 
held between his uncles and the 
guide, Roger walked his mule a 
few yards from the track in order 
to see if there was any game within 
easy shot. • 

Almost at once he was struck by 
something curiously shaped and 
reddish in colour that showed itself 
at the edge' of a clump of tall 
cactus growing in a slight hollow.- 

“ Is it the head of a buffalo ? ” 
he thought. 

Dismounting from his mule, he 
went slowly forward, his rifle at 
cock. The object did riot stir, and as 
Roger approached it he felt a pang, 
of disappointment. It was nothing 
but a rock, after all. 

But its strange shape piqued his 
curiosity. At a closer view it no 
longer showed any resemblance to 
a buffalo’s head, but it seemed to 
iRoger that some attempt had been 
made to shape it.’ One face of it 
was fairly smooth. Stooping to 
examine it, he discovered marks 
which, indistinct though they-were,. 
he felt sure were hieroglyphics. . 

“ Here’s something for Uncle 
Ben,” he thought,. 

Retracing his steps, he called : 

“ I say, Uncle Ben, here’s, a 
rummy-looking stone half hidden 
behind a cactus. Come and look 
at it.” 

“ Bring it to me,” said the Doctor. 

' “ It's far too big ; a bit of the 
rock. There are some, queer marks 
on it.” < 

That was enough for Dr. Paradine. 
His passion for inquiry was roused. 
At once, he left the party and was 
led by Roger to. the rock. 

‘ ' Ah-a -! What have we here ?' ” 
he cried. -' 

He put on a huge pair' of horn 
spectacles, dropped to his knees, 
and began to pass his fingers over 
the surface of the rock. ... 

.All at once he shouted lik6 a 
schoolboy. ' 

“ My dear boy, this is a great 
discovery,” he cried, juriiping up. 

“ We are on the road to the lost 
kingdom ! As I am. a living man, 
here is the sign of King Sanka-ra 1 ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 


A Great Benefactor 


Just over a hundred -years ago 
J there was born in a little 
town of France, about thirty 
miles from Dijon, a boy who was 
to do more than any other man 
of his age to alleviate suffering 
and to set men on the right 
path in the fight against disease. 

He has, indeed, been called the 
greatest physical benefactor of 
man in recorded time, and his 
work has changed the conditions 
of human life, and enabled 
civilised -man to begin the con¬ 
quest of the Dark Continent 
which was held against civilisa¬ 
tion by insects and parasites. 

The father of this wonderful 
boy , was one of Napoleon’s 
soldiers, but after the wars were 
over he took up the business of a 
tanner, and, being a man of sense, 
he determined to give his son the 
best education possible. 

The boy went from the ele¬ 
mentary schools of his native 
town to a good school in Paris, 
but he did not seem particularly 
brilliant, arid was not among the' 
leading boys of the school. He 
became homesick and used to 
say : “ Oh, if I could but smell 
the tannery once again!” and at 
last his.health broke down and 
he had to return. 

After a time he went to the 
Sorbonne, a part of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, where he studied 
chemistry and physics, and after 
taking his degree became a pro¬ 
fessor, first at Dijon, then at 
Strasburg, and afterwards at 
Lille. The chief industry of Lille 
was distilling; and so the 
young professor, believing that 
science should be allied to in¬ 
dustry, lectured on fermentation. 

This led him on to study other 
industries, and by his researches 
into diseases connected with 
silk, wool, the vine, and so on 
he was able to save millions of 
money to these industries. 

Another discovery which he ■ 
made completely revolutionised 
one section of medicine, and, al¬ 
though he met with much strenu¬ 
ous opposition, his theories are 
now recognised as sound. 

He opened an institute in Paris ‘ 
which has become the greatest 
centre for the study of disease 
in the world, and there he 
worked till his death. He was 
buried in a chapel built specially 
for the purpose under his in- ‘ 
stitute, and his country honoured 
him by giving him ah impressive 
public funeral. 

The scientist remained a de¬ 
vout Christian to the end of his- 
life and was throughout a man 
of the most simple and modest 
character. His industry was 
amazing. “ One must work ” was . 

his' favourite 
motto, and 
his attitude to 
the wonders of 
science which 
• he .did so 
much to reveal 
was summed 
up in another 
favourite 
phrase of his, “All is Miracle.” 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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The Rivers are Singing in the Sun 





DF MERRYMAN 

A business man had been paying 
a call, and when he returned 
to his office he asked if anyone had 
been to see him. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the clerk; 
" a man in a very violent temper 
called. He said he intended to 
give you a thrashing.” 

' “ Oh ! And what did you say ? ” 
“ 1 told him I was sorry you were 
out.” 

E E E 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
M Y first, though small, much work 
performs, 

All for my second's sake ; 

It pauses.oft, but never tires, » 

• Nor seeks a rest to take. 

My third’s a large and well-known 
thing, 

Which for my second toils; 
Unwearied, it e’er labours on, 

Nor frorq its task recoils. 

My whole my second doth attain, 

1 am by all required, 

And when of goodly quality 
Am much to'be admired. 

/ A nswer next week 

'■ -0 S 3- 

What is the difference between an 

• ■ auction and sea-sickness ? 

One is the sale of effects and the. 

other is the effects of a sail. 

.0 .30 . 

Do Ycu Live at Cheltenham? 

7^1 e termination is the Old English 
word hamm, meaning a pasture 
enclosed by a ditch, and the front 
part of the word is the name of the 
river Chelt; so that Cheltenham 
really means the enclosed pasture 
on the river Chelt. This no doubt 
described the site of the town at 
one time. 

G 0 ' s 

Miss Mustang Out of Voice 
A mustang was asked, after tea. 
To join a few friends in a glee ; 
But she just shdok her head, 

And when “ Why ?” the folks 
- . said, 

“ Tm a little horse, please,” an¬ 
swered she. 

'0 ^ 3 3 

Transpositions 

Complete I am a letter strongly 
pronounced; behead twice, 

I am a robber; behead again, I am 
angry; behead again, I value; 
behead again, I am the past tense 
of verb meaning to devour. 
Curtail,'! am a preposition ; restore 
to “ value” and transpose, 1 
lacerate ; curtail, I am a beverage ; 
restore to “ lacerate ” and behead, 

1 an) a part of the head. Transpose, 

I am a fixed point; restore to 
“value” and curtail, I am an 
animal; reverse, I am a sailor. 

Solution'next week 
0 0 0- 
W HY is a pig" m a drawing room 
like a house on fire ? '. 
Because the sooner it is put out 
the better. 


W 1IAT B that which is between a 
^man and a horse in-civilisa¬ 
tion, but is* unknown to either in 
the savage.state ? A saddle* 

0 3 3 

Wonders of the Deep 



A brownie knelt beside a pond, J 
And after long inspection ' 

He formed a notion rather quaint 
Concerning his< reflection. 

“ I know what that is,” he ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Although I mayn’t be clever, 

And I can give its name—it is 
The Largest Tadpole Ever!” 4 
0 3 3 ' - 

A Word Puzzle 

What common word in the English 
language will tell of a person . 
as not being in any place, and yet, 
without any other'alteration than 
a separation of the. syllables, will 
describe him as present ? 

Solution next week 5 
3 3 3 ~ 

Impossible 

A gentleman spending his holidays . 

in a little village went into a 
shop and, after buying a few things, 
entered into conversation with the 
shopkeeper, who produced an old 
coin, and said: 

“ I had this given"to me today; £ 
it is about two hundred years old. 
Have you ever seen one older than 
that ? ” 

“ Much ‘ older,” replied the cus¬ 
tomer. “ I happen to be a col-. 
lector of coins, and I have one that 
is over two thousand years old.” 

The shopkeeper - looked incredc j 
ulous. 

“ Apparently you do not believe 
me,” laughed the gentleman. 

“ Well, how can I ? ” said the | 
shopkeeper, doubtfully. “It is 
only the year 1923 now ! ” 
r ' - 3 0 3 

f The Best Firm 

A pretty good firm is Watch & i 
.; Waite, 

And another is Attit, EarU & Layte, - 
And still another is Doo & Dairet; 

But the best is probably Grinn & 
Bairett. 

- *. 0 ni *" a 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Curtailed Word Cowl, COW, CO, C g 

.What Ami? Nosegay ~ 

Building a Fence 

Twelve days. If three men took 
eight days, one would take 24 days, 
and two would take 12 days. 


Then and Now 



Jacko’s Birthday 

Tt was Jacko's birthday. Jacko threw off his bedclothes, and 
A with a loud whoop jumped mut of bed, waking brother 
Adolphus, who grumbled at being disturbed so early. 

It was a very important day for Jacko, and he had no in¬ 
tention of losing ; .one minute of it. He had guessed what was 
in the big parcel that had come the day before from the Monkey- 
ville Stores, and he was eager to open it. 

Downstairs he rushed, and there on his chair at the breakfast- 
table was a huge, brown-paper parcel. He tore off the paper, 
and there was a real model aeroplane that would fly ! 

As soon as his father came down Jacko rushed at him. 

“ Thank you, Father; it is a splendid model! " he cried. 

‘'Glad you like it, my boy. 'Many happy returns to you,** 
replied his father. 

Jacko made short work of his breakfast that morning ; he 
wanted to be off with his aeroplane. But his father had some¬ 
thing to say first. 

" Mother, you are to see that Jacko cleans the .boots today, 
even if it is his birthday/', he said ; and, turning to Jacko, lie 
added, “ You are not to fly your aeroplane in the garden, mind, 
in case you damage my new plants/- 

“ All right/''said Jacko. " I'll take it over to.the common." 

It was a good half-hour before Jacko was free, but at last his 
job was finished, and he dashed in to get his precious aeroplane. 



With a whizz ii darted into the air 


But the common was a long way off,/ and Jacko was im¬ 
patient ; he thought he must really try it just once* in the garden. 

It can’t hurt the silly old plants ! " he muttered. 

He wound the elastic; and with a whizz the model, darted 
into the air. . > 

Unfortunately there was a strong. wind. blowing, and it 
carried the aeroplane into the next garden. There was a sound 
of breaking glass, and Jacko saw his aeroplane fall with a crash 
into Mr; Brown’s conservatory ! 

Jacko was over the low fence-and after it : like a flash. * - 

In the greenhouse. was Mr. Brown. - .Mr. Brown looked 
very angry. ... - . / . . 

" Stay, there, young' man," he thundered, " till I see what 
damage you have clone! Ah, I thought so, my best orchid 
ruined! Your father shall hear of this ! " 

Jacko walked away feeling .very downhearted. But he soon 
cheered up again, showing all his presents to his cousin Bob, 
"Come down to your dinner, Jacko," ■ called his mother, 
after they had been playing for some time. 5 

Jacko went down whistling, but he stopped short when 
he caught sight of his father’s face. 

" No dinner for you, my boy!" declared his father. " Thrashing 
is what you deserve.! " And Father suited hisactibn to his words. 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Why Do Crows Steal Golf 
Babs ? 

Commenting on the stealing 
of golf balls by crows, a South 
Wales reader says that hardly a 
day passes without some player 
on the Tredegar Park links, 
Newport, reporting such a theft. 

Only the dtly before his note 
was written, his opponent’s ball 
was picked up before the players’ 
eyes by a craw that sailed away 
with it. 

He asks if a natural,thieving 
instinct is the explanation of this 
habit. We think- so. Magpies, 
jackdaws* rooks, and ravens'all 
give way to the habit of picking 
up anything that, attracts atten¬ 
tion, particularly by its colouring. 


Pourquoi les Corbeaux 
Volent-ils les Balles de Golf ? 

Commentant le vol de balles de 
golf par les corbeaux, un lecteur 
du sud du Pays de Galles nous 
dit que, sur les links de Tredegar 
Park, Newport, ii ne se passe 
guere de jour sans qu’un joueur 
ne constate ce genre de vol. 

La.veille nieme du jour off il 
ecrivit. cette note, Ja bafle de son 
adversaire fut ramassee, sous 
les yeux des joueurs, par un 
cor beau, qui s’en alia avec. 

II demande si un instinct 
naturel de vol serait l’explication 
de cette habitude. Nous croyons 
que oui. Les pies, les choucas, 
les freux, et les corbeaux cedent 
tous' a Thabitude de ramasser 
tout ce qui attire leur attention, 
surtout par le coloris, . j . 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Lost 

udry and Jim lived in a 
nice quiet little village 
where they could run about as 
they liked and so of course, 
they were always Tunning 
about. 

But one day they ran just a 
little bit farther than they had 
meant to go, and found that 
they were lost in a wood. 

Now, everybody knows that 
when children are lost in a 
wood they either lie down and 
go to sleep until they are found, 
or else they wander about and 
cry. And sometimes, like the 
Babes in the Wood of the old 
story book, they are covered 
with leaves by the birds, and 
die, because they have cruel 
parents who don’t look for them. 

But Audry and Jim had 
mothers who loved them very 
dearly, and thej^ didn’t want to 
die, or even go to sleep; they 
wanted to go home. 

".We won’t get frightened," 
they said bravely; "we’ll just 
think what we had better do." 

And then, just as they were 
trying to think of something 
very sensible, and finding it 
very hard, they heard a rust¬ 
ling in the deep bracken. 

And just as they were nearly 
beginning to be frightened, out 
bustled a big shaggy dog, who 
sniffed at them in surprise. 

The children were quite used 
to dogs, and loved them. As she 
began to pat this one Audry 
had a splendid idea. 

"Oh, hurrah ! " she cried 
/suddenly. " I tell you what, 
: Jim. We're lost, but the dog 
isn't ; we'll make him take us 
home." 

"But how can we tell him 
where we live ? " asked Jim. 

" We can’t; we’ll have to let 
him take us to his home, and 
ask his people to take us to 
ours.’! 

And that is exactly what 
they did. Audry caught hold 
of the dog’s, collar, and said, 



And away they went 


" Home, sir, home ! " And 
away they went. ~ 

And if they - were sensible 
children he was certainly a 
sensible dog, for he took them 
straight back to the farm 
where he lived. And then the 
kind fanner's wife gave them 
a jolly tea and took them back 
to their mother, who was not 
so very far away, after all. 

And Audry and Jim had an 
extra nice supper and an extra 
hug when they went to bed. 
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FARMERS AT SCHOOL • WORLD’S C MALLEST FROG • THE LIFFBOAT S LIGHT 



Future Farmers at School—The young men who will be the farmers and agriculturists of 
the future are now being trained on strictly scientific lines; and these students at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, are having a practical lesson in the anatomy of the horse 


A Fine Team of Dogs—The Samoyede dog, which is used as a draught animai in the Frozen 
North, is becoming very popular in England ; and thi&fine team, bred at Farningham, in Kent, 
was recently seen taking a spin over the Downs. They belong to the kennels of Mrs. Scott 



The Smallest Frog in the World—The barking, 
or warbling, frog of San Domingo does not 
hatch out of the egg as a tadpole, but as a tiny 
frog. It is shown here greatly magnified 





Memorial to the Children’s Friend—This 
tablet to the memory of the late Sir John Kirk 
has been unveiled at the headquarters of the 
Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union 



A Light for the Lifeboat—A new invention is 
a powerful electric light attached to the life¬ 
boats of a steamship, which is automatically 
switched on as the boat 'touches the water 


A Llama and His Little Friends—The llama at the Crystal Palace Zoo is very friendly 
to visitors; and a pair of fantail pigeons, which have chummed up with it, often taka 
rides on its back as it is led round the grounds. The birds seem to enjoy the ride 


The First Electric Locomotive—Here is the first 
electric locomotive used on the first tube rail¬ 
way, the City A South London. It has now 
been placed in the Science Museum, London 



A Friend in Need - 
its officers in the 
advisers to women 


-The Women’s Mutual Society has placed 
streets of London to act as guides and 
and children. Here we see a guide at work 


Projection for the Painter—The danger to painters from lead 
poisoning has recently been emphasised, and painters are 
being urged to wear respirators and rubber gloves at work 


A Chat Before the Ride—Master John Hood, who is a clever 
horseman, talking to his little pony at the Ware gymkhana, 
which was held recently in aid of the Herts County Hospital 
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